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PORT ARTHUR—AND AFTER. 


For the second time in its history 
Port Arthur has fallen into the hands 
of the Japanese nation. The first occa- 
sion was during the war with China in 
1804; and what a change has been 
brought about fn this short decade! 
In 1894, Japan’s triumph was easily 
won though none the less deserved, but 
the tangible fruits thereof were torn 
from her victorious grasp by a triple 
alliance of envious Western Powers. 
What Western Powers are likely to at- 
tempt in 1905 what was done in 1894? 
The impossibility to find any such 
bullying combination is one of the 
most striking testimonies to the recog- 
nition of Japan’s progress towards the 
very forefront of the nations of the 
world. By war she has convinced a 
world which ignored her peaceful de- 
velopment, but it is this latter which 
will ultimately raise her far higher 
than even the Russian conflict. 

The fall of Port Arthur marks an 
epoch in the history of the world, and 
this not because of the length of time 
the fortress was besieged or because 


of the common heroism of the opposing 
forces, but because by it the symbol of 
the right of Russia to claim the su- 
premacy of two continents has been 
removed. It would have been equally 
significant had the siege lasted only the 
twenty-four hours of 1894. While the 
fortress is undoubtedly a _ strategic 
point of great value, its importance 
during the present war and in the 
pages of history depend not at all upon 
its intrinsic worth. When the flag of 
the Rising Sun rose upon the battered 
forts of Port Arthur, the sun of Rus 
sia’s Asiatic Empire sank in blood-red 
glory, and the Far HRastern peoples had 
demonstrated their right to decide the 
fate of Far Bastern lands. And far 
more than that, a new world Power 
had thrust itself upon the world In a 
manner not to be ignored. Russia, the 
colossus before which Buropean na 
tions had shrunk for fifty years, not 
knowing why, had been forced to give 
up her warm-water Asiatic port, to ob- 
tain which her agents hed allowed no 
scruples of honor or fair dealing to 
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hinder them. And the nation which 
had forced her to give it up is one 
which only forty short years ago was 
treated as a barbarous, uncivilized 
nation, to be argued with with cannon 
and musket rather than with diplo- 
matic notes. The Cinderella of ten 
years ago has become the proud prin- 
cess of to-day. It has been reserved 
for the German Bmperor, prophet of 
the Yellow Peril, and one of the anti- 
Japanese league of 1894, to publicly 
acknowledge Japan's new position in 
the world. By his decoration of 
Generai Nogi equally with General 
Stoessel, he proclaimed to the world 
that he acknowledged the equality of 
the nations. The fall of Port Arthur 
will take its place in history as the 
fact which has demonstrated, beyond 
the power of argument, the fallacy of 
the artificial barriers between races 
and between continents. No longer 
can the white races of Europe sit above 
the salt while the nations of Asia sit 
Japan, a brown race, a nation 
of Asia, has demonstrated her right to 
sit above the salt, and as she has done 
so by the force of arms, Western civil- 
ization acknowledges her right. Thus 
Port Arthur stands for the prvof that 
a nation does not become great because 
of the color of its population or be- 
cause of its geographical position, but 
because of the power within it. The 
importance of this destruction of one 
ef the world’s most treasured fallacies, 
upon which the whole superstructures 
ef more than one great State have been 
raised, cannot be over-estimated. It is 
a very valuable lesson for all the na- 
tions of Europe to learn, although that 
will not make the task any more pleas- 
ant. From the beginning of 1905 dates 
the new era, in which nations must 
produce suitable works to entitle them 
to play a great in the world, 
whether they be peopled by men with 
white skins, with brown skins, black 
skins, or yellow skins. The unques- 
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tioned and undisputed domination 
claimed by the West over the Bast has 
vanished forever in the hauling down 
of the Russian flag on Golden Hill. 
It is most illogical that a war between 
two Powers, one of which, although 
nominally Buropean, has little in 
common with Burope and much in 
common with the worst elements of 
Asia, and the other, although nominally 
Asiatic, has littl in common with 
Asia, should forever dispel the idea 
that Buropean peoples have the right 
to tyrannize over the rest of the world. 

But it must not be forgotten that it is 
not because Japan is an Asiatic coun- 
try, or because the Japanese skin Is 
brown, that Japan has become what 
she has. It is due to a far more worthy 
reason than either of those; it is be- 
cause of the unceasing labor, the un- 
wearying effort of the Japanese people 
to make Japan great and themselves 
worthy of a great Japan. Unless the 
people of a nation are prepared to do 
this, they have no hope of permanent 
greatness. If Japan’s triumph at Port 
Arthur demonstrates one thing more 
than any other, it is the absolute neces- 
sity for national efficiency, achieved by 
the unanimous effort of all the people. 
Japan teaches the world the lesson that 
thoroughness and efficiency, broad- 
mindedness, and a readiness to learn 
are possessions which far outweigh 
any artificial superiorities raised up by 
an arrogant cluster of differing nations 
as a standard whereby they may judge 
others. The historian of the future 
will regard Port Arthur's capitulation 
as a red-letter mark to divide the 
period of narrow parochial interna- 
tional ideas from that of the birth of 
true internationalism, which is not 
guided by the paint on atlases or the 
colored pigment in the human skin. 
Before January, 1905, the world was 
suffering from the autocracy of the 
white races, just as Russia is suffering 
from the bureaucratic autocracy of the 
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‘Tsardom ; January, 1905, the 
world begins to realize that all its peo- 
ples who show themselves capable have 
a right to govern the world's destinies 
and to regard themselves as equal to 
any other element, should they be equal 
in intelligence and ability. Japan has 
not only ensured to the people of Rus- 
sia liberty unknown before the fall of 
Port Arthur, but has accomplished the 
far greater work of liberating the 
world from an autocracy, of which, 
whatever of good it may have accom- 
plished in the past, it must be said that 
it is cramping and harmful to the 
world of today. Truly Port Arthur's 
fall must be considered an epoch-mark- 
ng event, if for no other reason than 
has de 


since 


that in this fortress Japan 
stroyed the outward and visible sign, 
the palpable symbol of Russian power 
and supremacy in the Far East. The 
effect upon China, India, and 
upon Persia, to take only three cases 
more directly in contact with Russian 
is dif 


upon 


nfluence, must be immense. It 
ficult in London to recognize the enor 
mous effect that prestige and symbols 
of prestige have in Asiatic countries. 
might actually 
stronger by the loss of Port Arthur and 
effect would have 
een lessened at With Port 
\rthur, Russia's fell irrevo- 
cably, and never again for many years 
will able to regain her 
former position. It was as though 
Russia had been providentially moved 
to provide Japan with an opportunity 
of proving her progress, at Port Arthur. 
Japan in 1894 and in 1904 were very 
different forces, and the Port Arthur 
of the Chinese defence was vastly 
changed under the Russians. In 1804 
Marshal Oyama took Port Arthur in a 
the sixteen German-built forts 
falling without serious loss of life; by 
1904 the simple forts of Hanneken, and 
of other German instructors in the 
Chinese army, were ignored as useless, 
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and an entirely new system of forts, 
constructed of steel and stone, con- 
nected by excellent military roads and 
covered ways had sprung into being. 
Never before had such a perfect for- 
tress been constructed, and the Russian 
engineers ably assisted by the 
provision by nature of ideal hills for 


were 
forts. Stone forts were supplemented 
by steel-casemated trenches, moats and 
wire entanglements. The Port Arthur 
of 1904 was considered impregnable by 
its creators. In reality it has proved 
only a suitable test of Japanese prog- 
ress and the ability of the Japanese 
forces to accomplish the impossible 

As a symbol we have seen that Port 
Arthur stands for very much, but it 
must be confessed that as a siege it is 
Columns of 


the 


not nearly so important. 
have 
heroism of the defence under Genera! 
Stoessel, culminating in the 
statements in the order of the day is 
sued by the Russian Tsar. This latter 
shows very clearly how wrong an im 


print been lavished upon 


absurd 


pression was spread abroad as to the 
straits of the garrison, and as to the 
number of the men available for de 
fence. “A handful of Russians” 
not call up any vision of the thousands 
fell 
however true the phrase may be 
tively to the entire Russian population. 
The revulsion of feeling in 
countries when the number of prison 
ers was published was so considerable 
that a Vienna paper went so far as to 
declare that, far from being a hero, 
Stoessel was undeserving of any praise, 
but rather of censure. While that Is 
going too far, there can be no doubt 
that much of the sentiment aroused 
over the Port Arthur defence found its 
inspiration in the reports that barely 
a couple of thousand war-worn heroes 
were able to line the trenches to resist 
the persistent Japanese attacks. The 
real facts of the case, however, must 
lead us to modify the previous opinion 
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of Stoessel’s heroism. Of course this 
would not be just, could the Russian 
leader agree with his sovereign in as- 
serting that “the resources gave out,” 
but this was far from being the case. 
There seems no reasonable doubt that 
there were provisions for two or three 
months remaining in the fortress, and 
General Nogi’s official report speaks 
of 80,000 shells and tons of gunpowder. 
Jranted that the provisions were not 
of the best, it is no doubt true that they 
were eatable, and as it had not been 
found necessary to commandeer pri- 
vate stores, things could not have been 
desperately bad. Disease decimating 
the troops of the fortress might have 
been another valid reason for the with- 
holding of criticism, and the awarding 
of the meed of praise due to heroes. 
But, with the exception of scurvy, 
there seems to have been but little 
real sickness, the greater contagious 
diseases having apparently been very 
little felt. To sum up, there were men, 
there was ammunition, there was food, 
and there was little disease, and yet 
General Stoessel surrendered and is 
applauded as a hero, 

That the Russians fought bravely no- 
body will wish to deny, but, after all, 
facts are facts. It can do no harm 
to recall that at the beginning of the 
Boer war, there were many who ex- 
cited popular sentiment by statements 
as to the “little Republics” and the 
“handful of farmers.” Sentiment had 
to give way to facts, and in the case 
of Port Arthur we must admit that the 
defenders are scarcely entitled to the 
too lavish praise for heroism which 
they have received. The defence does 
not compare with that of Kars in 1855, 
or of Plevna in 1877. In both these 
cases the besiegers were Russians, with 
a superiority of numbers, and in both 
the defence had to rely upon simple 
earthworks for shelter. At Kars, 
15,000 Turks, under an Englishman, 
General Fenwick Williams, held at bay 
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for four months a Russian force of 
some 40,000 infantry and some 10,000 
eavalry. At the beginning of the in- 
vestment the garrison had only three 
days’ ammunition and three months’ 
food. Reduced by famine they capitu- 
lated, but the besiegers had never been 
able to make a successful attack. At 
Plevna, 58,000 Turks with 80 guns, 
withstood the attacks of 84,000 Rus- 
sians with 400 guns for ninety-four 
days. The one general assault upon 
the earthworks of the defence cost the 
Russians 18,000 casualties. Again it 
was lack of supplies which ended the 
siege, and Osman Pasha was forced to 
attempt a sortie which ended in failure. 
In these two cases there was real hero- 
ism of defence, as there was in a sub- 
lime degree in Khartoum, where 
General Gordon held the town for 341 
days against the foes without and 
within the gates. It must be remem- 
bered also that in these three cases 
there was nothing like the elaborate 
fortification works which existed at 
Port Arthur. Nobody ever declared 
Plevna, Kars, or Khartoum to be im- 
pregnable, the majority did so deem 
Port Arthur. 

It would be idle to deny that the 
success of the Port Arthur defence lies 
largely in the Port Arthur forts. This 
may be acknowledged without any 
slur being cast upon the bravery of 
the Russian troops. General Nogi, who 
is scarcely the man to attempt to de- 
preciate his adversaries, himself said 
of the forts: “In a siege like this, so 
far as the defender is concerned, the 
forts are everything. With them the 
forts are their courage; their endurance 
is the forts; their power is the forts; 
behind them they can well afford to 
turn the most heroic of human attacks 
into a sad joke.” The experience of the 
attacks upon Kars and Plevna, pro- 
tected by simple forts, leaves it clear 
that at Port Arthur the heroes were 
the Japanese attackers, who made as- 
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sault after assault five long 
months. The had their 
backs to the wall and fought bravely, 
the Japanese were free simply to invest 
the town, and yet they achieved the im- 
possible and captured the impregnable 
fortress. The great honor, the crown 
of heroic achievement, is theirs beyond 
dispute. To appreciate this more 
clearly it is well to gain an idea of the 
kind of forts they had to assail. 
“Fancy to yourself a slant of over 
70 degrees riding away into the skies 
for many hundred metres, surrounded 
by a deep moat. Imagine, also, bomb- 
proof trenches covered with steel plates 
crowning its crest, surrounding the 
permanent fort in the centre on the 
top of the hill, built of stone and ce- 
on which are mounted heavy 
guns. Imagine, once again, that the 
foot of this fort, just above the moat, 
is mined, is surrounded with wire en- 
tanglements, every iron line of which 
s charged with electric currents strong 
enough to fell thousands of men at a 
touch, and fancy that two or three of 
just such forts are placed every thou- 
sand metres of the perimeter of Port 
Arthur. Behind such fortifications a 
few determined women, if they only 
knew how to handle the guns, would 
be able to entertain an army of 100,000 
men of unquestioned courage and 
thorough training.” This word-picture 
is the work of a Japanese commanding 
officer who himself had led assaults 
upon just such forts and with success. 
What manner of men are these Japa- 
nese soldiers then, that they can over- 
come such obstacles and maintain their 
attack for months without despairing, 
undaunted by losses? Although the 
shells from the eleven-inch guns of 
Japan crashed through all the forts’ de- 
fences and carried destruction to the 
helpless warships in the harbor, Port 
Arthur would have remained untaken 
were it not for the personal factor. 
The Japanese soldier is responsible for 
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the fall of Port Arthur, not his weapons 
of precision. A general order of the 
Emperor to his army some years ago 
contained the following paragraph :— 
“Of every one of you the Emperor and 
your country expects the accomplish- 
of the impossible.” And the 
Japanese soldiers are men to whom 
such an order may be addressed, with- 
out any fear of failure. 

There two great factors to be 
considered in observing the achieve- 
ments of the Japanese troops at Port 
Arthur, and they are sufficiently im 
portant to warrant their being dealt 
with at some length. The first great 
factor which makes the Japanese 
soldiers what they are emanates from 
the Emperor. Every soldier receives 
as the foundation of his education and 
his training the ideas contained in the 
five articles of a soldier's duty drawn 
up by the Emperor for the guidance 
of his army. Just as the Emperor's 
speech on education forms the founda- 
tion of moral training in the schools 
of his Empire, so these five articles 
form the basis of the mora! training of 
the soldier. The second factor which 
led to the taking of Port Arthur is a 
sentimental one, if we may so describe 
a feeling which has been part of the 
national life since 1894. The one factor 
supplements the other, and the two 
make a force which no amount of forts 
could have resisted. 

The Emperor's five articles are most 
interesting and deserve to be quoted in 
full. The Japanese soldier is at the 
present moment the envy of all the 
world’s military commanders, and so 
the world may be glad of an opportu- 
nity of seeing a little behind the scenes 
and passing judgment upon the rules 
which produce this well-nigh perfect 
fighting man. The five articles are as 
follows :— 

(1) The principal duty of soldiers is 
loyalty to Sovereign and country. It 
is not probable that any one born in this 
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country will be wanting in patriotism; 
but for soldiers this virtue is so essen- 
tial that, unless a man be strong in 
patriotism, he will be unfitted for his 
service. Disloyal men are like dolls, 
however expert and skilful they may 
be in their military art and science, and 
a troop which is well trained and led, 
but lacks patriotism, is like a band 
without a chief. The protection of a 
country and the maintenance of its 
prestige must rest upon our military 
and naval forces: their efficiency or de 
terioration must affect, for good or for 
ill, the fate of Our nation; and it is 
therefore your duty not to entangle 
yourself with social matters or political 
questions, but strictly to confine your 
self to the observance of your principal 
duty, which is loyalty, remembering al 
ways that duty is heavier than a moun 
tain (and so to be much regarded), 
while death is lighter than a feather 
(and therefore to be despised). Never 
spoil your good name by a violation of 
good faith, 

2) Soldiers must be polite in their 
behavior and ways. In the Army and 
Navy there are hierarchical ranks from 


the Marshal to the private or blue- 
jacket, which bind together the whole 
for purposes of command, and there 


are also the gradations of seniority 
within the same rank. The junior 
must obey the senior, the inferior must 
take orders from the superior, who 
transmits to them Our direct command, 
and inferior and junior officers and 
men must pay respect to their superiors 
and seniors, even though they be not 
their direct superiors and _ seniors. 
Superiors must never be proud or 
haughty towards those of a lower rank, 
and severity of discipline must be re- 
served for exceptional cases. Ir all 
other cases superiors must treat those 
beneath them with kindness and espe- 
cial clemency, so that all men may 
unite as one man in the service of the 
country. If you do not observe cour- 
tesy of behavior, if inferiors treat their 
superiors with disrespect, or superiors 
their inferiors with harshness, if, in a 
word, the harmonious relations be- 
tween superiors and inferiors be lost, 
you will be not only playing havoc with 
the army, but committing § serious 
crimes against the country. 
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(8) It is incumbent upon soldiers to 
be brave and courageous. These two 
virtues have in this country been al- 
ways held in very high esteem, and are 
indeed indispensable to Our nation: 
soldiers whose profession is to fight 
against the foe, should never for one 
instant forget that they must be brave. 
But there is a true bravery and a 
false one, which is totally different, and 
the rough behavior of youth cannot be 
called true bravery. A man of arms 
must always act with reason and 
make his plans with sang froid and 
care. You must never despise even a 
small body of the enemy; on the other 
hand, you must never be afraid of 
large numbers: it is in the accomplish 
ment of duty that true bravery lies. 
Those who thus appreciate true 
bravery will always behave with 
moderation towards others and will 
earn the respect of all men. If you act 
with violence you are not truly brave, 
and will be hated by others like a tiger 
or a wolf. 

(4) Soldiers are required to be faith- 
ful and righteous. Faithfulness and 
righteousness are among the ordinary 
duties of man: the man of arms can 
scarcely exist without them. By the 
former is meant the keeping of one’s 
word, by the latter, the accomplishment 
of duty. Hence, if you wish to be faith- 
ful and righteous, you must first con- 
sider whether a thing may be done or 
not. If you promise to do something, 
the nature of which is uncertain, and 
so entangle yourself with others, you 
will be in an embarrassing situation, 
which may drive you to become un- 
faithful or unrighteous; and in such 
a case you will have no remedy, but 
only vain regrets. Before embarking 
on any action, you must first consider 
whether it is right or wrong to do such 
a thing, and then take a firm stand 
upon reason. If you have reason to 
think that you cannot keep your word, 
or that the duty is too heavy, it will 
be wise if you refrain from action. The 
history of all ages gives us examples 
of the truth of this: many great men 
and heroes have perished or dishonored 
themselves by trying to be faithful and 
righteous In small things, and mistak- 
ing fundamental reason, or by ob 
serving individual faithfulness at the 
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expense of justice. You must take 
heed not to fall in this way. 

(5) It.is incumbent upon soldiers to 
be simple and frugal. If you do not 
observe simplicity and frugality, you 
will become weak and falsehearted, 
and accustom yourself to luxurious 
habits which lead to cupidity. In that 
case your mind will become ignoble, 
and neither your loyalty nor your 
bravery will avail to save you from 
the contempt and hatred of your fellow 
men. This is the greatest 
sources of human misery, and if this 
evil be once allowed to seize hold of 
the Army and Navy, it will promptly 
spread like an epidemic, and all esprit 
de corps and discipline will be broken 
through. We been very much 
concerned about this, and have issued 
disciplinary regulations designed for 
the prevention of luxury; and now Our 
constant concern leads Us to tender 
you this advice, which we desire you 
to keep in mind. 

“The above Five Articles must never 
for a moment be neglected by you, 
and you will require a true heart to 
put them into practice. The Five 
Articles are the spirit of the man of 
arms and the true heart is the spirit 
of the Five Articles. If the heart be 
not true, rood words and good conduct 
are nothing but useless external orna- 
ments. If the heart be true you can 
accomplish anything.” 
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Instructed along these lines since 
1882, the Japanese soldier has de- 
veloped into what he is to-day, and it 
would be hard to deny that his develop- 
ment has a firm and solid foundation. 
These soldiers, true of heart, found the 
stimulus necessary to achieve the im- 
possible at Port Arthur from a source 
which throws a very interesting and 
valuable light upon the inmost beliefs 
of the Japanese people. The Japanese 
soldiers under General Nogi were fight- 
ing to give rest to the spirits of those 
who fell before and after the capture 
of the fortress ten years 1go. A Japa- 
nese professor, writing before the fall 
in 1905, thus expressed the sentiment 
men again and again up 


which sent 


bloodstained slopes, through wire en- 
tanglements, and over precipices to vic- 
tory. 


After the retrocession more than one 
hundred soldiers who had fought in 
Manchuria took it as the blackest stain 
on our national honor, as an unpar- 
alleled humiliation of a nation, which 
had never before been humiliated by 
a foreign Power. They wished to put 
this on record, and so they wrote their 
protest with their own blood by com 
mitting Aara-kiri, by that ancient right 
of the Samurai, which says to the 
world that they would rather die than 
see dishonor. In their dreams, in the 
eyes of their imagination, the fighting 
men of Japan to-day see the ghosts of 
these men wandering over Port Arthur 
in company with those of many hun 
dreds of other men who had fallen 
before Port Arthur in storming it and 
takiny it from the Chinese. These 
spirits of the dead, in the existence of 
which we of the Far Kast believe quite 
as much as the Christians of the West 
believe in the immortality of the soul, 
cannot find rest and peace as long as 
that stronghold is in possession of a 
Power which humiliated us some ten 
years ago, in the days of national ex- 
haustion, at the end of the Chino- 
Japanese War. 


It was to these spirits of the dead 
primarily that Admiral Togo solemnly 
offered the news of the destruction of 
the Russian fleet during his visit to 
Tokyo. He said on this occasion, 
“Standing before your spirits [I can 
hardly express my feelings. Your pass- 
ing from the world has been in the 
gallant discharge of your duty. Our 
combined fleet retains the undisputed 
control of the seas. I trust that this 
will bring peace and rest to your 
spirits. I have been called by the Em- 
peror to report our successes to the 
spirits of those who sacrificed their 
earthly existence for the attainment of 
so great a result.” This formal order 
of the day to the army of the dead is 
one of the most illuminating glimpses 
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which the outside world has been af- 
forded of Japanese character. Who 
now can say that the Japanese are 
matertalists in belief with such a strik- 
ing example to contradict them? 
General Nogi, at the memorial service 
for the dead before Port Arthur, de- 
sired “to share the honor of victory 
with the spirits of those who died in 
order to achieve success.” With the 
incentive of these restless, unpropi- 
tiated spirits around them, the Japa- 
nese troops were invincible, and con- 
quered where any other troops would 
have failed. 

As during the fighting, so in conclud- 
ing the terms of surrender and taking 
over the fortress, the Japanese have set 
up new standards of conduct, new 
rules of international morality for the 
world. The terms of surrender are 
just, and the action of the Emperor of 
Japan with regard to officers is gen- 
erous, more especially when we con- 
sider that at the time the Japanese 
held at Sasebo several Russian officers, 
captured on the Nigreta, who had been 
dishonorable enough to break the parole 
which they had given in Shanghai. 
The terms of surrender were drawn 
up by a distinguished international 
lawyer, Professor Nagao Ariga, who 
was specially attached to General 
Nogi’s staff in readiness, which is but 
another instance of the Japanese com- 
pleteness of detailed preparation. The 
capitulation of a large garrison of Rus- 
sians to a Japanese army might well 
have afforded an occasion for Japanese 
jubilation, and the spectacle of the 
surrendered regiments marching out in 
silence is a great testimony to the 
generous impulses of the Japanese 
troops. Think for a moment what that 
march out meant! For the first time 
for centuries an army of a European 
Power had surrendered to an Asiatic 
force, and one of which the Russians 
had always spoken slightingly. Did 
the Japanese seek to avail themselves 


of the opportunity afforded them to get 
No; they looked on in sym- 
pathetic silence, and helped the feebler 
soldiers to carry their equipments. 
The principle of Japanese military 
prowess was not marred by any out- 
ward rejoicing over the fall of their 
erstwhile proud foes. The Japanese 
understand the art of fighting, while 
fighting is going on, to perfection, but 
once the battles are over, they are the 
kindest of the kind, and their con- 
sideration to their foes is a sign of 
their real bravery. It is never the 
brave man who gloats over a fallen 
enemy. 

Some one asked Admiral Kamimura 
why he saved the men from the Rurik. 
He replied :— 


even? 


Before, and at the time we are 
engaged in battle, we may feel a desire 
for revenge; but when a vanquished 
foe is before us, we can but know a 
sense of pity. It is also international 
law to be merciful to a conquered 
enemy. Moreover, I have never for- 
gotten what I learned from the great 
Saigo. When the castle of Aidzu fell 
at the time of the war of the Restora- 
tion, Saigo, then in command of the 
Imperial forces, ordered all the houses 
of the town to be closed, that none 
might gaze upon the prisoners as they 
passed by. Again, at Hakodate, in the 
same war, he allowed none not imme- 
diately concerned in the surrender of 
the fort to witness the humiliation of 
its defenders. 


The Japanese treatment of the sick 
and wounded, that damnosa hereditas 
of a siege, has been beyond criticism. 
Every care has been lavished upon 
them, and before the fall, the Japanese 
medical authorities had prepared 
stores for 20,000 men. Comparisons 
are odious, but it is not difficult to con- 
trast the fate of the prisoners of Port 
Arthur with those of Plevna. In 1877 
the surrendered Turks, after their gal- 
lant defence, were sent north without 
any adequate equipment or provision 
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by the thousand along the 
roads. It resembled rather the man- 
ners and customs of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, under which a conquered army 
was once sent homeward through the 
snow, all blinded, man in 
very hundred, who had left him one 
eye to enable him to guide his sightless 
comrades. War is war, and must be 
waged as such @ outrance, but the mo- 
nent war ceases the Japanese act tow- 
irds those who have fallen into their 
war, as if 


to die 


save one 


ands as victims of such 
hey were deserving of equal care with 
the Japanese soldiers who have fallen 
fore the rifles of these very men. 
This is true humanity and deserving of 

praise. It is far above the hu- 
nanity of those nations which, while 
rying for the cessation of war, wage 
war without any of the attempts at 
lleviating its horrors which should 
ippeal to everybody in the world in 
this twentieth century. One result of 
this war will be that the conditions of 
warfare will be completely changed, 
ind Japan will have taught the world 
1 lesson of humanity that cannot fail 
to advance the cause of progress 
enormously. 

Port Arthur has fallen, but its fall 
will have little effect upon the war's 
‘ontinuance. By its capture the Japa- 
nese achieve definitely one of the great 
tims of their campaigns, but the other 
ends must still be sought by military 
and naval force. Russia is not yet con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of her strug- 
gle, and is not yet ready to make a 
peace that will bear in its terms 
guarantees of a lasting peace. The in- 
discretion of Admiral Dubassoff gives 
some idea of the ignorance of the Rus- 
sian bureaucratic autocracy as to the 
real conditions prevailing in the Far 
East. Coinciding as it does with the 
refusal of the Tsar to grant liberty to 
his people, the fall of Port Arthur may 
have far-reaching effects upon the in- 
ternal condition of Russia which will 
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indirectly affect the war. The orthodox 
church has suffered an enormous loss 
of prestige, which, taken together with 
its assumption of a political rdle, spells 
the end of its absolute domination. M. 
Pobiednostoff, recognizing this, has 
thrown himself into the fray and is en- 
deavoring by every means in his power 
to buttress up the tottering fabric of 
bureaucracy, alone will allow 
the Holy Synod to work its will. The 
effect upon Russian liberalism of the 
fall of Port Arthur bas been significant, 
it has supplied the flux necessary to 
weld all the varying parties of progress 
together. Liberals, Anarchists, Social- 
all are united in a demand for 
liberty, and the Tsar is face to face 
with a situation similar only to that of 
France before the Revolution. A 
prominent reformer said recently, “The 
entire thought of Russia has become 
Anarchist, it is only a question of time 
when this mental attitude will trans- 
form itself into physical action.” The 
letter of Prince Troubetskoi to the 
Tsar, and a thousand other signs, indi- 
cate clearly enough the state of things 
in Russia at the present moment. 
When the reform movement is sup- 
ported vehemently by men like M. 
Novikoff, mayor of Baku, who is a son 
of the well-known Madame Olga Novik- 
off, it is evident that it is no longer 
a mere movement of the lower classes 
but is a national movement. Thus we 
find in Russia itself the greatest results 
of the fall of Port Arthur. The an- 
nouncement of the news in St. Peters- 
burg called forth numerous expressions 
of the necessity for reform. Notable 
amongst these was the following: ‘““The 
national pride of Russia has been 
stricken to the heart by this terrible 
fresh trial of pitiless destiny... 
without the co-operation of the people 
the Government cannot surmount this 
great national calamity. We were 
victorious in 1812, and we will be vic- 
toricus now at any cost, if we are 


which 


ists, 
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strong in an alliance between the 
governing class and the governed.” 

In the field the fall of the fortress, 
besides the moral effect, has a very 
important result in that it deprives the 
Russian Manchurian army of any ob- 
jective. The former moral attraction, 
however disastrous it proved, always 
kept Kuropatkin advancing or facing 
south. Now there is no more reason 
why he should go south, than east or 
west or even north. To go south now 
means to advance against an unbeaten 
army through an inimical country 
guarded by the Japanese on land and 
sea, with no goal save a fortress which 
resisted even the Japanese attacks by 
land and sea for months. Besides this 
negative effect, the Japanese forces 
under Oyama receive very considerable 
reinforcements such as will enable 
them to attack the Russian forces with 
real hope of success, 

The war will continue until Russia is 
ready to accept the Japanese terms, 
which have been given in an earlier 
article. The Japanese are preparing to 
push their campaign against Vladivo- 
stok and Sakhalin with energy, and 
will endeavor to roll Kuropatkin back 
to Harbin before the spring. It may be 
said that now Japan is fighting to make 
Russia understand that she will have 
to cede Sakhalin and pay an indemnity 
of at least one hundred millions ster- 
ling. These are lessons which Russia 
learns but slowly, and yet the war will 
go on until these two points as well 
as the others are accepted by the Rus- 
sians. 

Commenting upon the 
peace the New York Tribune says :— 


chances of 


It is for Russia to make the first 
move for peace. She will doubtless 
find Japan ready to meet her half way, 
and will certainly find the world at 
large ready and eager to go more than 
half way in facilitating in every possi- 
ble manner the ending of a war which 
has been from the beginning a grief 
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to humanity and an offence to civiliza- 
tion. 


That an internal change in Russia 
might mean an end of the war may be 
guessed from the following extract 
from the new Russian Liberal paper, 
the Nashi Dni :— 


But is it indispensable to continue 
this war? Certainly all lines of retreat 
are cut for the bureaucracy, but is that 
equally true of Russian society and the 
Russian people? The bureaucracy has 
proved its impotence. The conditions 
of peace that the enemy will proffer 
may, perhaps, appear unacceptable to 
Russia’s honor; but the Russian people 
is great, its forces are by no means 
exhausted, and if it is the people itself 
that proposes peace, can one doubt that 
the conditions the enemy will propose 
will be acceptable to the true dignity 
and real interests of the Russian peo 
ple? 


Port Arthur’s fall has awakened even 
Japan's ally to the necessity of some 
sparks of moral duty with regard to 
neutrality. It is sad to reflect that it 
needs a military victory to bring the 
lesson home to civilized nations that 
they should strive for peace rather than 
for a continuance of war, that they 
should keep their pledges and be 
honest. British, German and French 
neutrality is likely to be much more 
strictly enforced now that Japan’s foot 
is upon Russia’s neck. Fear for their 
Far EBastern possessions is a wonderful 
moral force to keep Germany and 
France in the narrow path of rectitude. 
The comparison between Japan and the 
United States given in my last article 
makes interesting the following com- 
ment from the New York Sun :— 


The peace of a hemisphere is in the 
hands of the Japanese. So far they 
have won an honorable, a magnificent 
victory, an achievement which is, or 
very soon will be, epoch-making in its 
effect. When they took Port Arthur 
some years ago from China, and oc- 
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cupied it, and proceeded to enjoy the 
fruits of their well-won victory, it was 
snatched from them by the civilized 
builies of Burope. Individuals can be 
inglorious and contemptible; but na- 
tions can outdo them; and if Russia is 
now bitterly expiating her share in the 
infamy that was then visited upon 
Japan, she is only reaping as she has 
sown, and as she richly deserves. We 
need hardly observe that that chapter 
in history will never be repeated, not 
even if all the Powers in Europe sought 
to participate in it. 

these views 


While holds 


Great Britain will probably stand by 


America 


Japan at the end of the war! 
A serious question, closely affecting 
who adhered to the 


all those nations 


neutrality circular of Mr. Hay us re- 
Rus- 


sia, In a note to the Powers as to that 


gards China, is likely to arise. 


neutrality and its own maintenance, 
declares that she 
regard to 
even the Powers had time to reply, a 
Russian force violated Chinese terri- 
tory in order to attack the Japanese 
it Newchwang. An extension of the 
sphere of hostilities to China is not a 


prospect which can be regarded by the 


must take her own 


steps with China. Before 
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“I chastises my husband like a child,” 
said a patient who, during my un- 
avoidably long visits, dipped me rather 
more deeply than I liked in her domes- 
Naturally my thoughts 
turned to thee with the 
valor of my tongue,” but after being 
shown the stick it was impossible to 
She 
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world with equanimity, and it is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Hay has declared his 
acceptance of China’s declarations, 
thus preferring to trust China’s word 
rather than Russia's. 

One thing is certain, and that is, that 
the advent of the Rising Sun at Port 
Arthur will have as a result the hasten- 
ing of the rising of the sun of liberty 
in Russia, even although that dawn be 
attended by ten times more bloodshed 
than the capture of Port Arthur. Still 
more important, is the fact 
that now and in the future there is no 
no hard 


however, 


Asia, no more, Europe, 
fast color 
blood 
Port 


out 


more 
and 
The 
the 


and race distinctions 


spilt on the gliacis of 
Arthur forts 
the 


achievement. 


has forever 


color line in national 
The 


community of na- 


wiped 


world has  be- 


come again a 
tions, not a series of unequal, water- 
tight compartments. The race is now 
to the fittest, and who will deny that 
the victors of Port Arthur do not stand 
a chance of being placed in the front 
of the world’s nations. I[f efficiency 
and fitness are to be the tests of na- 
tional greatness Japan will stand first, 
not last. 
ilfred Stead 
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home “more foolish than when they 
went out,” and minus an undue pro- 
portion of their week’s wages. It cer- 
tainly seems a more just arrangement 
than that the beat their 
these occasions, and as the 


men should 
wives on 
delinquents in every case I have ob- 
served have the usual, or even more 
than the usual, superiority in physical 
strength, I conclude that they acknowl- 
edge its equity. 

In a neighborhood where there was 
much wife-beating and little reticence 
on that or any other point, a husband 
standing, the 


of twenty-two years’ 
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strong in an alliance between the 
governing class and the governed.” 

In the field the fall of the fortress, 
besides the moral effect, has a very 
important result in that it deprives the 
Russian Manchurian army of any ob- 
jective. The former moral attraction, 
however disastrous it proved, always 
kept Kuropatkin advancing or facing 
south. Now there is no more reason 
why he should go south, than east or 
west or even north. To go south now 
means to advance against an unbeaten 
army through an inimical country 
guarded by the Japanese on land and 
sea, with no goal save a fortress which 
resisted even the Japanese attacks by 
land and sea for months. Besides this 
negative effect, the Japanese forces 
under Oyama receive very considerable 
reinforcements such as will enable 
them to attack the Russian forces with 
real hope of success, 

The war will continue until Russia is 
ready to accept the Japanese terms, 
which have been given in an earlier 
article. The Japanese are preparing to 
push their campaign against Vladivo- 
stok and Sakhalin with energy, and 
will endeavor to roll Kuropatkin back 
to Harbin before the spring. It may be 
said that now Japan is fighting to make 
Russia understand that she will have 
to cede Sakhalin and pay an indemnity 
of at least one hundred millions ster- 
ling. These are lessons which Russia 
learns but slowly, and yet the war will 
go on until these two points as well 
as the others are accepted by the Rus- 
sians. 

Commenting upon the chances of 
peace the New York Tribune says :— 


It is for Russia to make the first 
move for peace. She will doubtless 


find Japan ready to meet her half way, 
and will certainly find the world at 
large ready and eager to go more than 
half way in facilitating in every possi- 
ble manner the ending of a war which 
has been from the beginning a grief 
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to humanity and an offence to civiliza- 
tion. 


That an internal change in Russia 
might mean an end of the war may be 
guessed from the following extract 
from the new Russian Liberal paper, 
the Nashi Dni :— 


But is it indispensable to continue 
this war? Certainly all lines of retreat 
are cut for the bureaucracy, but is that 
equally true of Russian society and the 
Russian people? The bureaucracy has 
proved its impotence. The conditions 
of peace that the enemy will proffer 
may, perhaps, appear unacceptable to 
Russia’s honor; but the Russian people 
is great, its forces are by no means 
exhausted, and if it is the people itself 
that proposes peace, can one doubt that 
the conditions the enemy will propose 
will be acceptable to the true dignity 
and real interests of the Russian peo- 
ple? 


Port Arthur’s fall has awakened even 
Japan’s ally to the necessity of some 
sparks of moral duty with regard to 
neutrality. It is sad to reflect that it 
needs a military victory to bring the 
lesson home to civilized nations that 
they should strive for peace rather than 
for a continuance of war, that they 
should keep their pledges and be 
honest. British, German and French 
neutrality is likely to be much more 
strictly enforced now that Japan’s foot 
is upon Russia’s neck. Fear for their 
Far Eastern possessions is a wonderful 
moral force to keep Germany and 
France in the narrow path of rectitude. 
The comparison between Japan and the 
United States given in my last article 
makes interesting the following com- 
ment from the New York Sun :— 


The peace of a hemisphere is in the 
hands of the Japanese. So far they 
have won an honorable, a magnificent 
victory, an achievement which is, or 
very soon will be, epoch-making in its 
effect. When they took Port Arthur 
some years ago from China, and oc- 

















cupied it, and proceeded to enjoy the 
fruits of their well-won victory, it was 
snatched from them by the civilized 
bullies of Europe. Individuals can be 
inglorious and contemptible; but na- 
tions can outdo them; and if Russia is 
now bitterly expiating her share in the 
infamy that was then visited upon 
Japan, she is only reaping as she has 
sown, and as she richly deserves. We 
need hardly observe that that chapter 
in history will never be repeated, not 
even if all the Powers in Europe sought 
to participate in it. 


While America holds these views 
Great Britain will probably stand by 
Japan at the end of the war! 

A serious question, closely affecting 
all those nations who adhered to the 
neutrality circular of Mr. Hay us re- 
gards China, is likely to arise. Rus- 
sia, in a note to the Powers as to that 
neutrality and its own maintenance, 
declares that she must take her own 
steps with regard to China. Before 
even the Powers had time to reply, a 
Russian force violated Chinese terri- 
tory in order to attack the Japanese 
at Newchwang. An extension of the 
sphere of hostilities to China is not a 
prospect which can be regarded by the 
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world with equanimity, and it is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Hay has declared his 
acceptance of China’s declarations, 
thus preferring to trust China’s word 
rather than Russia’s. 

One thing is certain, and that is, that 
the advent of the Rising Sun at Port 
Arthur will have as a result the hasten- 
ing of the rising of the sun of liberty 
in Russia, even although that dawn be 
attended by ten times more bloodshed 
than the capture of Port Arthur. Still 
more important, however, is the fact 
that now and in the future there is no 
more Asia, no more Europe, no hard 
and fast color and race distinctions. 
The blood spilt on the glacis of 
the Port Arthur forts has forever 
wiped out the color line in national 
achievement. The world has _ be- 
come again a community of na- 
tions, not a series of unequal, water- 
tight compartments. The race is now 
to the fittest, and who will deny that 
the victors of Port Arthur do not stand 
a chance of being placed in the front 
of the world’s nations. If efficiency 
and fitness are to be the tests of na- 
tional greatness Japan will stand first, 
not last. 

Alfred Stead. 
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“TI chastises my husband like a child,” 
said a patient who, during my un- 
avoidably long visits, dipped me rather 
more deeply than I liked in her domes- 
tie concerns. Naturally my thoughts 
turned to “chastise thee with the 
valor of my tongue,” but after being 
shown the stick it was impossible to 
put such a gloss upon the text. She 
was the first avowed husband-beater 
I had ever met, but by no means the 
last. As far as I can gather from the 
statements of these doughty cham- 
pions of the supremacy of woman, 
their husbands are beaten for returning 





home “more foolish than when they 
went out,” and minus an undue pro- 
portion of their week’s wages. It cer- 
tainly seems a more just arrangement 
than that the men should beat their 
wives on these occasions, and as the 
delinquents in every case I have ob- 
served have the usual, or even more 
than the usual, superiority in physical 
strength, I conclude that they acknowl- 
edge its equity. 

In a neighborhood where there was 
much wife-beating and little reticence 
on that or any other point, a husband 
of twenty-two years’ standing, the 
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father of eleven children, told me 
coolly, “I’ve never hit my wife, not 
even when I was drunk, for I knowed 
if I did she’d hit back again. I don’t 
suppose that ’ud ha’ stopped me if I'd 
bin much set on it, for her strength 
was never much by a man’s, but she’d 
have come on me for all she was 
worth, and J didn’t want no scrimmage.” 
Those few sentences seem to me to 
sum up the whole doctrine of wife- 
beating, whether the operator is drunk 
or sober. First, that there are a few 
men whom nothing would restrain from 
cruelty to any weaker creature in their 
power; secondly, that most of those 
guilty of ill-treating their wives could 
very easily be restrained; and thirdly, 
that this majority, though thinking it 
no degradation to strike a woman who 
submits, would be bitterly ashamed to 
have it said by the neighbors, “Him 
and his wife gets fighting.” 

It is true that at the present day 
there are few men left who would beat 
their wives without the excuse of 
drink; but even if a man were not 
responsible for being drunk, drunken- 
ness, when one looks closely into the 
matter, proves a most insufficient de- 
fence. 

If a man is completely intoxicated 
he does not strike any one; if he 
is “mad drunk” he does not care whom 
he kicks, a policeman on his beat or a 
sick baby in its cradle—but how often 
do men in this condition manage to 
reach their homes? The average wife- 
beater is never drunk enough to have 
lost all power of distinguishing one per- 
son from another. Over and over again 
children of varying ages have told me, 
not with the desire to prove any 
particular point, but with the dis- 
jointed impartiality with which most 
of their statements are made, “When 
father’s drunk he knocks mother about 
shameful, but he never hits us a lick.” 
Wives have told me with equal fre- 
quency, “He never lays a finger on the 
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children, not even when he has the 
worst of his turns.” 

Now if a man is sober enough to dis- 
tinguish children, often children as tall 
as their mother, from that unhappy 
person herself, why does he invariably 
choose her for his victim? Because she 
“nags” at him? The women I mean 
bear everything, hope everything, and 
eall nothing but their children their 
own. Because his affection for the chil- 
dren is stronger? Not in the least; he 
very greatly prefers his wife, but he 
vents his ill-humor on her because he 
knows from past experience that she 
will regard it as a venial offence, while 
to injure one of the children would be 
unpardonable, “a thing as he’d never 
hear the last on.” 

Legislation has done much for 
women, and private employers may 
do more. A certain firm in London em- 
ploying a large number of married 
women declines to allow them to enter 
the factory while bearing any sign of 
ill-treatment. As men of the occasional 
wife-beating type almost invariably 
strike at the head, and the women al- 
most invariably throw up the forearm 
to break the force of the blow, injuries 
are usually of a conspicuous nature. 
A poor woman living in the immediate 
neighborhood told me, “It’s made a 
sight o’ diff’rence. Men thinks twice 
before they gives their wife a black 
eye when it means a fortnight of her 
wages gone for nothing.” 

But after all, each woman must de- 
pend chiefly on herself. The world is 
so far civilized that it is only in excep- 
tional cases that any wife need endure 
active ill-usage. The feminist move- 
ment is supposed to date much later 
than Miss Austen, but one of her 
heroines, when asked what treatment 
she expects, sums up an important 
part of a wife’s duties in the gayly 
confident reply that she expects the 
very best because she will never 
tolerate any other. When I see timid 

















young wives likely to slip into the 
position of ill-treated drudges, I al- 
Ways press on them the advice of ex- 
perienced matrons in their own class of 
life: “Don’t irritate a man, especially 
if he’s tired or hungry, or in drink, 
but never take a blow from him, drunk 
or sober. If you make enough fuss 
over the first you’ll never get a second, 
but if you'll stand one beating men 
think you’ll stand twenty.” 

Some years before I began district 
nursing I was scandalized by hearing 
a well-known London clergyman say 
with reference to wife-beating, ‘“‘Plenty 
of women deserve all they get, and 
more too.” After an acquaintance with 
the poor in their own homes far more 
intimate though not quite so long as 
his, I am forced to own that there is 
some truth in the statement which 
seemed to me so outrageous. Why 
then does the sight of bruises on a 
woman fill me with ever-increasing dis- 
gust and indignation? Simply because 
the wives on whom all the blows and 


abuse fall are not the women who have — 


deserved them, and who might con- 
ceivably be restrained by them. Is it 
the woman who keeps her house like 
a pigstye, who neglects, starves and 
ill-treats her children, the woman who 
robs and insults her husband and puts 
him to open shame who is beaten and 
sworn at? Scarcely ever. Kicks and 
oaths are kept for the dull, patient, 
timid, uncomplaining drudge, generally 
a little—a very little—below the average 
in intellect, who toils from morning till 
night vainly endeavoring to make 
fifteen shillings do the work of twenty- 
five, while the husband squanders from 
a third to a half of his earnings. 
Nevertheless, the district nurse learns 
to understand how many a woman 
clings to the husband of whom she goes 
in bodily fear every wet Bank Holi- 
day, and who may have half-killed 
her three or four times in the course 
of their married life, and is far hap- 
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pier than her neighbor whose dour, 
unmanyerly master is never drunk and 
never civil. There may be hours of 
fear and trembling; but ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred does he not 
return from work with a cheery para- 
phrase of the greeting that is being 
uttered in tens of thousands of civilized 
homes all over the country: “Well, old 
girl, here I am! How’s the world bin 
serving you? The youngster howling 
your head off? Come here, you young 
beggar, and sit along o’me while your 
mammy gets the tea. You’re too much 
like your daddy, that’s what’s wrong 
with you!” It needs courage to live 
with a man who may come back to his 
family any night like a raving lunatic? 
Yes, but it needs more to toil from 
year’s end to year’s end for a man who 
has never a word of affection for wife 
or child, never a jest, never a spice of 
humorous exaggeration in his state- 
ments, never a compliment for his 
wife’s cooking, or her management, or 
her appearance? 

One learns to understand, too, how 
it is that the dirty, untidy young wife 
who, when her husband returns hungry 
and tired from a long day’s work holds 
up a smilingly assured face to be 
kissed, exclaiming, “Gracious! if I 
hadn’t forgot all about your tea!” and 
clatters together an extravagant and 
ill-chosen meal while she pours out a 
stream of cheerful and inconsequent 
chatter, is more loved and dealt with 
more patiently, tenderly and faithfully 
than her clean and frugal neighbor who 
has prepared a meal that ought to turn 
the author of “Twenty Satisfying Sup- 
pers for Sixpence” green with envy, 
but who expects her husband to be 
eternally grateful because he “could 
eat his dinner off the boords’”—when 
all that the poor man asks is to be 
allowed to walk over them unre- 
proached. 

Few young husbands appreciate 
cleanliness as carried out by a woman 
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in whom it takes the place of art, 
literature, social distraction, religion, 
even love itself; but elderly and long 
disciplined men are often boastful of 
their wife’s inhuman devotion to scour- 
ing. “You wouldn’t find any one cleaner 
than my missus, not high nor low,” 
said one of these persons to me, hug- 
ging his chains. “Why, she cleans up 
that theer kettle as we’ve a-had ever 
since we was married, forty-seven 
years come next Easter, till it ’ud go 
to a body’s heart to use it When we 
wants a drop o’ water for our tea, we 
just boils it in a soss-pan in the 
wash’us, and if’—with a gleam of re- 
bellious humor in his dim old eyes— 
“and if theer was anything as could be 
scrub to a soss-pan the missus ’ud use 
that, and I’ll warrant that theer soss- 
pan ’ud be sittin’ up alongside the 
kettle as bold as any orny-mint ever 
you seed!” Having frequently ‘“‘seed” 
fireirons polished and hung on the wall 
while the fire was poked up with a 
stick and beaten down with the toe of 
a boot, I have not the smallest doubt 
that it would be. 

Second and third marriages are very 
common among the poor, but even if 
they occur early in life they are nearly 
always regarded as mariages de con- 
venance, and no softening halo of ro- 
mance or of later tenderness ever 
grows round them. As a child I was 
often told the story of a certain post- 
captain’s widow who married a naval 
engineer, and who kept her first hus- 
band’s portrait over the mantelpiece 
and addressed stage asides to it to 
avenge herself for any supposed short- 
comings in his successor. I have seen 
this paralleled by many and many a 
district patient. The photograph of 


“my first” holds a conspicuous place, 
and his virtues are openly contrasted 
with the delinquencies of “my second.” 
The latter are often imperceptible to 
an impartial onlooker, and sometimes 
doubting whether, granting all the cir. 
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cumstances, it would be possible for 
human nature to reach greater heights 
than “my second,” I have made cau- 
tious enquiries among old neighbors, 
and have not seldom elicited facts that 
went far to prove that “my first” was 
a drunken bully. 

It is much the same with the men; 
no second wife holds quite the same 
place as the first, not even if she has 
a large family and her predecessor was 
childless. Living or dead, it is rare 
to hear a complaint against a first hus- 
band or wife, while approbation of the 
second, if ever uttered, is intolerably 
patronizing. There may be something 
touching about even this imperfect 
faithfulness to the love of one’s youth, 
but it is hard on the legal successor, 
whether man or woman, 

The relations that grow up between 
old husbands and wives are often ex- 
ceedingly tender and beautiful. I re- 
member one powerful man of seventy- 
five absorbed day and night in nursing 
a hopelessly suffering wife. His one 
never failing joke was to pretend that 
she was unkind to him. “Love, you 
never smile on me like that! All the 
sugar’s for nurse, and all the sauce for 
me. Well, well, my back’s broad, and 
I get a holiday from hard words while 
nurse is here.” “Go ’long with you,” 
the invalid would say reprovingly, 
“and don’t even yourself with them as 
has been teached.” One day a clergy- 
man dared to suggest that she would 
be more comfortable in a Home to 
which he could obtain her admission. 
The old man flung out his arm with a 
magnificent sweep embracing the room 
and all it contained. “Sir, there’s not 
a place in all England where my wife 
would be cared for as she is here!” 
And indeed I knew of none, attic 
though it was, with its one window 
blinking on a street which neighbors 
struggling on the slippery edge of re- 
spectability called “Burglar’s Rest.” 

Aged husbands and wives seem to 

















live for one another, and are unhappy 
if separated for the briefest periods. 
The women, younger in years and in 
constitution, are the usual nurses; 
when neither love nor skill could do 
any more for the sufferer, I have seen 
old couples sit hour after hour with 
hand clasped in hand, drawing comfort 
and courage from one another’s pres- 
ence. Wives are capable of extraor- 
dinary hardness as well as of inex- 
haustible tenderness. “Another of ’em 
gone! It’s yer fate,” was the grim com- 
ment made in my hearing when the 
bandage just removed from the hus- 
band’s foot proved to contain one of 
his toes. 

Money matters are left almost en- 
tirely to the wife; it is she who decides 
whether an increased rent can be paid, 
or an article of furniture bought, 
whether a boy shall be apprenticed or 
must take what work he can find, and 
what insurance clubs, etc., shall be 
joined. 

I can see no justification for the 
statement that large bodies of work- 
men are in the habit of spending a 
third of their wages in pleasures in 
which their families have no share. 
It is impossible to calculate how 
much a man spends on himself unless 
one knows what articles he is expected 
to provide out of the sum he retains. 
The man who only keeps half-a-crown, 
but buys nothing for the family out of 
it except an occasional paper of sweets 
for the little ones, may have had quite 
as large a share as the man who pockets 
twelve or fifteen shillings out of which 
he has to pay the club subscriptions, 
provide all his own clothes and the 
boys’ Sunday suits, settle the boot bill 
for the entire family, and save some- 
thing for the summer holiday. 
“Mother lets father keep all his over- 
time money,” I was told by an agricul- 
tural laborer’s daughter. It sounded 
an unusually liberal allowance until I 
learnt that he was expected to “find 
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hisself in boots” and to buy two 
young pigs at a cost of about a guinea 
each and pay for all the meal required 
as soon as fattening began. 

The custom of leaving the spending 
of money to the wife is so deeply 
rooted that children always speak of 
the family income as belonging en- 
tirely to her, and will constantly tell 


‘you, “Mother has to pay so and so for 


rent,” “Mother is going to try and 
afford father this or that,” “Mother 
isn’t going to let father work for Mr. 
—— any more, she says the wages isn’t 
worth the hours.” 

Among the most needlessly comfort- 
less and unhappy homes are those 
where the husband, too soon impatient 
and despairing over a young wife’s 
poor management, degrades her in her 
own eyes and the neighbors’ by taking 
the catering into his own hands. “Man 
alive!” exclaimed a worthy old artisan 
when he saw a younger comrade pre- 
paring to “lay out” his week’s wages, 
‘‘~what’s a woman for if she can’t spend 
her husband’s earnings for him? Let 
your wife alone, she'll learn, and you 
never will.” 

The “tyranny of tears” is known in 
all classes, but the tyranny of bad 
language is almost entirely confined to 
the poor. Many men who would not 
dream of striking their wives, nor of 
keeping back a penny of their wages 
beyond the stipulated sum, are de- 
ferred to anxiously in every detail of 
domestic life simply from the nervous 
horror that every decent woman has 
of being sworn at. Sometimes the 
tyranny is carried to an extreme of 
pettiness that has its ludicrous side. 
A young housemaid singing the praises 
of her mother told me, “Father can’t 
a-bear nothin’ prickly against his 
skin, so mother she always takes the 
first wear out of his shirts and socks. 
Mother ’ud do anything to save swear- 
ing!” 

Owing to the comparative leisure of 
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the years spent in domestic service, 
laborers’ wives are often greatly their 
husbands’ superiors in education. I 
have known men who could scarcely 
count up their wages unless paid in the 
usual pieces of money, whose wives 
kept neat account books, and could 
work out the average weekly earnings 
to a halfpenny; and many men who 
could not read “so as to find any pleas- 
ure in it,” married to women who were 
not merely omnivorous readers, but 
who showed a decided preference for 
the best literature obtainable. Su- 
periority of education on the part of 
the wife never causes any alienation; 
the man shows no jealousy, the woman 
no conceit. On the other hand, when 
this superiority falls to the man in ad- 
dition to his greater knowledge of the 
outside world, as occurs in the case of 
highly-skilled artisans, non-commis- 
sioned officers in both services, the men 
who rise in the police force, etc., great 
estrangement results. A woman can 
share her advantages with a man, and 
a curious gentleness and refinement 
is often found among laborers who 
“occupy the seat of the unlearned.” 
Every woman is a possible mother, and 
therefore to some extent a born teacher, 
but a man can impart little to his wife. 
The whole unhappiness of the private 
lives of “risen” men lies in the com- 
paratively poor education of the women 
they have married. 

It must be owned that some of the 
quicker-witted women take a delight in 
mystifying the simple-minded husbands 
whom they adore. Not long ago a ser- 
vant of mine went to tea with a friend 
who had married a drayman almost as 
sleek and ponderous as the splendid 
team he drove. When the meal was 
over the wife sat down by the fire and 
politely requested her husband to wash 
up the tea things. In spite of the re- 
straining influence of “comp’ny,” he 
declined to do it. “What!” she ex- 


claimed in pretended indignation, “isn’t 
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it only last week that you promised 
faithful to honor and obey me?” 

“T’m not saying as I didn’t,” replied 
the giant, cautiously. 

“And you’re going to break your 
promise already?” 

“I’m not saying as I won’t.” 

“Then wash up them tea-things like 
a dear, and say no more about it.” 

And Hercules obeyed, while the two. 
women shook with silent laughter. 

One consolation falls to ill-used 
wives; their children generally love 
them, and wmnever love the father. 
However indulgent he may be to them, 
the youngest child cannot be bribed 
into affection. A little girl scarcely 
six years old one day drew my atten- 
tion to an unusually smart garment 
that she said her father had bought 
her. “Lovely!” I said, with the re- 
quired enthusiasm; “I suppose you 
thanked him very nicely for it?” 

“No,” was the determined reply, ‘I 
won’t never thank him for nothing. 
He beats my mammy somefin cruel.” 
And her mother assured me proudly, 
“She wouldh’t tell her father anything 
I didn’t want him to know, not if it 
was ever so!” 

Even when the mother’s temper is 
soured and some of her misery is 
wreaked on her children, it is still the 
same. Little creatures who have 
hardly begun to change their first 
teeth will say with a generous philos- 
ophy learnt one knows not whence, 
“We hadn’t ought to take too much 
heed of it. Mother has a heap to put 
up with.” One day a gray-haired work- 
man teasingly reminded his mother 
how on a bitter winter’s morning nearly 
fifty years before, when he was crying 
with cold and hunger, she had knocked 
him down with the “‘bellus.” 

“Garge,” she pleaded, her pretty old 
face trembling between laughter and 
tears, “if I’d killed you I couldn’t ha’ 
helped it not at that moment.” 

“I know you couldn’t, mother,” he 














said, knowed it even 
then.” 

With the moral indifference of na- 
ture, good children often come to bad 
parents and find scant appreciation. A 
woman, after speaking to me at some 
length of her husband, a peculiarly 
brutal drunkard who had narrowly 
escaped murdering her a few days pre- 
viously, compared him with her only 
son, a steady, well-grown young fellow 
who was earning a man’s wages at 
eighteen. His kindness and his unaf- 
fected sense of religion had drawn from 
a neighbor the admiring comment, “He 
might have walked straight out of a 
track!” but the mother summed up her 
opinion of the difference in their 
character by saying fervently, “Eh, but 
his feyther’s a mon!’’ 

The ideal of fatherhood is less de- 
veloped among the poor than the ideal 
of motherhood. The tenderness lasts 
for too short a period, and there is 
rarely any attempt at moral training. 
Nevertheless, men of the working class 
are as much libelled as fathers as work- 
ing class mothers are as cooks, nurses 
and managers. In both cases the mil- 
lions bear the blame that is only due 
to a few tens of thousands. Paternal 
affection may not be very strong after 
a boy has reached his tenth and a girl 
her twelfth year, but it is lavished on 
them at an age when the circumstances 
of poor people’s daily lives make it al- 
most indispensable for the children’s 
health and happiness. In countless 
homes the busy, many-childed mother 
breathes freely for the first time in the 
day when her husband returns from 
work. “They’re sure to be hanging 
round their daddy,” she says, and 
thinks no more of water-butts or motor- 
ears till the next morning, when the 
responsible playfellow vanishes for his 
ten or eleven hours. 

Fathers are regarded by the children 
as plainly inferior to mothers in au- 
thority, in knowledge of right and 
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wrong, and above all of “manners,” 
but they are loved as companions, as 
abettors of many forbidden practices, 
and as protectors from the occasional 
slaps and rather frequent reproofs that 
the acknowledged ruler of the family 
deals out for their soul’s health and the 
preservation of their clothes. I had a 
pathetic instance a few days ago of the 
different moral light in which father 
and mother are regarded. A _ black- 
smith was sitting up at night with his 
dying son, a manly, intelligent lad of 
fifteen, suddenly struck down by a 
mortal disease. As death approached 
the relations between the two insensi- 
bly slipped back some seven or eight 
years. Almost the last words uttered 
by the boy were a refusal to take his 
medicine. “You drink it, Dad! Mother 
won’t know the difference.” Twice the 
father drank it in a fond attempt at 
coaxing, and at daybreak the lad died. 

In times of sickness fathers are often 
tender and assiduous nurses. Speak- 
ing of a neighbor’s neglected children a 
young married woman said to me, 
“Three of us often had abscesses like 
that, but there was never a mark left 
to show. Mother wasn’t much of 2 
hand at that kind of thing, and we 
used to kick up a fine row if she tried 
to touch them, but as soon as ever 
father came back from work he’d set 
to and bathe and poultice us by the 
hour.” This is by no means an excep- 
tional case; there are very many homes 
where district nurses make a point of 
repeating all their instruction to both 
parents, and would not feel that the 
treatment was certain of being carried 
out unless they had done so. I have 
known men who for months at a 
stretch did all their own work, waited 
on a sick wife, and with very little 
belp from the neighbors washed and 
dressed the children, and gave half 
Saturday and most of Sunday to house 
cleaning. 

It is exceedingly difficult for the upper 
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classes to acquire any fair idea of the 
ordinary domestic relations among the 
poor, and when they seek for informa- 
tion they too often forget to make al- 
lowance for the fact that the chosen 
teachers are all more or less blinded 
by their profession. Is it reasonable to 
ask the club doctor and the district 
nurse if the lower classes are healthy, 
The Contemporary Review. 
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to ask the coroner if they are sober, 
the police magistrate if they are honest 
and truthful, the relieving officer if they 
are thrifty, the labor master if they are 
industrious, the highly orthodox clergy- 
man if they are religious, and then call 
the replies received Knowledge of the 
Poor? M. Loane, 
Superintendent of District Nurses. 





DARKY, THE BOUNDARY DOG. 


Darky had a past. For years he had 
belonged to a notorious cattle-lifter 
after whom a large tract of land in the 
interior ef the South Island of New 
Yealand is named. Issuing from some 
hiding-place in this vast and solitary 
plain, it was the practice of this lonely 
man to select a fat beast here and there 
from the roving herds through which 
he passed, and with the mob thus col- 
lected to work his way through to 
Southland. Once safely there, there 
was no obstacle in the way of getting 
tid of the dangerous property, for in 
those days it was a common practice 
with many butchers to receive stolen 
cattle. A price pleasing to both buyer 
and seller was quickly agreed upon, 
the beasts were slaughtered with all 
possible speed, and the hides, which 
bore the brands of a dozen different 
owners, hurriedly burned or buried. 

In conducting these forays the old 
cattie-stealer invariably went afoot. 
By this means he was abie, when 
danger threatened, to vanish into the 
scrub and to leave the earth innocent 
of a sign of him. Had he been en- 
cumbered with a horse, it would have 
been next to impossible to escape ob- 
servation. 

By one other animal, though, besides 
Darky he was always accompanied— 
to wit, an old decoy bullock. At first 
sight it may appear that this animal 
would have proved as embarrassing a 


possession as a horse. Nothing of the 
kind. When a stock-rider appeared on 
the scene he saw nothing to excite 
suspicion—only a stray bullock, quietly 


‘browsing. 


To these two dumb confederates was 
mainly due the success which attended 
these predatory excursions. It is, in- 
deed, declared by the few old colonists 
who remain that it is impossible to say 
which of the three was the biggest 
thief. 

Directed by the gestures of the man— 
himself concealed—the bullock would 
approach a feeding herd of cattle and 
gradually edge away a fat steer. If, 
when the latter had been drawn off to 
a distance, it evinced any hesitation as 
to whether it should turn back or not, 
it was helped to a speedy conclusion 
by a nip on the heels from Darky. 

As the hazardous nature of the busi- 
ness necessitated strict avoidance of 
all bridges and fords, to say nothing of 
roads, these animals were invaluable 
aids in getting the stolen cattle to 
swim the many turbulent rivers which 
had to be crossed in the journey south- 
wards. There was no rushing abdut 
of the mob, to send a tell-tale cloud of 
dust into the air; no shouts or whip- 
cracks, to betray the whereabouts of 
the thieves. Walking a little in 
advance, the bullock would plunge 
straightway into the water, and, swim- 


ming to the other side, would low in- 
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vitingly, as though he had found a 
land flowing with clover and rye-grass. 
As the younger and more inexperienced 
steers answered with responsive bel- 
lows, Darky would rush from beast 
to beast, and administering a little 
persuasion to each, would soon have 
the mob in the river, swimming across 
to join the leader. 

Nor was this the only service ren- 
dered by the decoy on these occasions. 
The cattle-lifter was unable to swim— 
a difficulty he overcame by clinging to 
the tail of the animal. 

For years this inflexibly taciturn man 
carried these raids to a successful is- 
sue. But the arch-thief was taken at 
last; how—though I am sorely tempted 
to tell—has no concern with this story. 
Suffice it to say that he was tried, 
found guilty, and cast into prison. 

A more ridiculous conclusion to a 
serious case could hardly be imagined, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that the 
animals likewise had judgment pro- 
nounced on them. The bullock was 
shot on the scene of his nefarious prac- 
tices, while Darky, who had been led 
away captive with his master, was 
condemned to suffer the utmost pen- 
alty of the law. 

This all belongs to a phase of bush 
life which New Zealand will never 
know again; but what a fulness, what 
a robustness of life was there in the 
wild freshness of her morning-time! 
They were adventurers all then. Nor 
is a young stock-rider, who had come 
in from the back country as a witness 
at the trial, the least artistic figure in 
the picture of the past. 

If the court officials lacerated 
Darky’s feelings, witness after witness 
atoned for it by dubbing him “the 
cleverest dog that ever lived”—an oft- 
repeated statement which appeared to 
immensely interest the stock-rider. 
The night of the trial and verdict a 
game of euchre—which he was dis- 
creet enough to lose—took place in a 
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neighboring public-house between this 
speculative youth and the warder who 
had charge of the dog. Later the 
young rascal waxed lively and agreea- 
ble, and ministered lavishly to the 
publican’s revenue. Towards mid- 
night two black shadows might have 
been observed—had there been any one 
in the deserted streets to look at them 
—slinking noiselessly in the direction 
of a kennel on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Next morning, as a raw, gusty wind 
was bowling across the prison yard and 
playing skittles with some tin cans 
which were stacked at one end of it, 
the Governor of the gaol composedly 
watched a black dog choked till it was 
dead, and then, as the law had been 
vindicated, and as everything had been 
a perfect success, went contentedly 
home to breakfast. 

When the news that Darky had died 
by proxy was communicated to the 
run-holders, a keen competition arose 
among them. In the end Mr. Belcher, 
of Rugged Hills sheep station, defeated 
his rivals with an offer of 50l. 

But Darky refused to attach himself 
to his new master. Moreover, it soon 
became abundantly clear that the latter 
was going to receive but scant com- 
pensation for the gold he had showered 
on the stock-rider. The cattle-lifter 
had worked the dog by gesture only, 
and in the strictest silence. Conse- 
quently the orders, commands, and 
ultimately threats, which were bel- 
lowed into his ears were meaningless. 
But this did not occur to Mr. Belcher. 
The more bewildered the dog looked, 
the more that hot-headed gentleman 
roared, as though deafness were the 
only impediment on the part of Darky 
to a perfect understanding of what 
was required of him, 

The man was all the more sore over 
the affair as Darky was not by any 
means the first canine treasure he had 
purchased regardless of cost; and now 
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this latest venture threatened to end, 
as all others which had gone before 
had ended, in the sudden death of the 
dog. 

But Darky, cunning with almost 
weird precociousness, showed a power 
of survival that was unique. 

One day, in the heat and dust of 
the sheep-yards, after execrating the 
dog until the foam flew in spray from 
his lips, Mr. Belcher turned in the 
height of his frenzy and ordered one 
of the shepherds to get him his gun. 

In an instant Darky was off as 
though he had been projected by the 
force of powder. 

“The brute’s got sense enough when 
he chooses to use it,” cried the run- 
holder, as well as he was able to 
speak for the rage which was choking 
his utterance. “D’you see how quick 
he is to get out of the way whenever 
I want to kill him?” 

At this juncture Hori, a Maori shep- 
herd, summoned sufficient courage to 
ask if he might have the dog to see if 
he could make anything of him. 

His employer was about to hurl an 
imprecation at his head, when it oc- 
curred to him that the suggestion was 
worth consideration. He had paid a 
big price for Darky, and to shoot him 
meant nothing but the loss of his 
money—a matter about which Mr. Bel- 
cher was a little sensitive. 

Weka Flat is a small tract of land 
surrounded by hills clothed in a 
monotonous coloring of yellow tussock. 
Here stood Hori’s hut, and here the 
Maori lived a life as dull in color and 
as unchangeable in aspect as the hills 
which curtained in his little world. 
No one passed that way, and, save at 
mustering-time, no other shepherd 


visited him. Consequently he was left 
almost entirely to the companionship 
of his dogs. This seclusion from inter- 
ruption gave him every opportunity 
of studying Darky, and in a very little 
while a good understanding sprang up 
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between the two. As the weeks went 
by this mutual confidence increased, 
until at length the Maori was able to 
communicate by gestures his desires 
and wishes to the dog; while the dog, 
in his turn, was able by signs to inter- 
change thoughts with the Maori. After 
a while Hori was able to send him, 
without supervision, to gather sheep at 
a distance of seven miles, 

On one occasion, after a muster, 
Hori had started down country with a 
mob of five thousand fat wethers. 
After the first day’s drive the rain be- 
gan to come down in tumbling sheets 
of water. Then came such a flood as 
had not been known for years. The 
rivers spread out and became lakes. 
Hori stuck to the sheep as long as it 
was safe to do so, but in the end was 
forced to ride for his life. After 
several hairbreadth escapes from 
drowning, he managed to reach a home- 
stead. Then he noticed, for the first 
time, that Darky had not followed him. 

The next day rain, rain, rain. The 
whole country was under water. 

The following morning the downpour, 
which seemed to have exhausted itself 
by starting so fast, fell away and 
stopped, and towards evening the 
waters began to run off the land. 

All this time Hori had been kept a 
close prisoner within the friendly 
habitation he had found, consuming his 
soul with the agony of not knowing 
what had become of the sheep. 

At break of day, the flood mean- 
while having abated, he went forth to 
commence a search. To his surprise 
and wonder he found collected on a 
“bachelor” hill, the whole of the five 
thousand sheep, with Darky in charge, 
solemnly walking up and down. 

How came he there? _ I can offer no 
explanation, but merely record the fact 
as one only of scores of instances of 
the display of a sagacity which seemed 
to know no bounds. The dog appeared 
to possess an innate faculty of know- 




















ing the right thing to do, and the right 
moment in which to do it. 

Again we find Hori, accompanied by 
another shepherd and a young rouse- 
about, on the road with a mob of 
sheep, bound for Mount Cook district. 
All went well until an ice-fed river, 
close to their destination, was reached. 
As this river—which has no youth, 
being born of a glacier in the full 
vigor of manhood—is so cold that any 
animal that passes through it shivers 
for the rest of the day, it is customary 
. to ailow the dogs to cross with the 
men in a contrivance known as the 
“wire-rope.” 

It is natural, perhaps, that a youth 
to whom the experience is new should 
feel a little giddy at being drawn 
through the air some thirty feet above 
a madly rushing torrent. Be that as it 
may, as they neared the opposite bank, 
where the eddying waters leap and 
spurt against the rocks below, the 
rouse-about lost his nerve, and, clutch- 
ing at one of the rods connected with 
the overhead roller, set the rickety ma- 
chine rocking like a cradle. In the 
scramble which ensued Darky was 
pushed from the platform. As he 
struck the rocks a sharp cry—the first 
and last he was ever known to give— 
escaped him. A moment later he was 
in the roaring torrent—not swimming, 
but beating the waters with his paws. 

Leaping from the cage long before it 
was safe to do so, Hori landed on the 
bank on all-fours, Picking himself up 
without the loss of an instant, he sped 
down stream at racing speed. As soon 
as he had outpaced the current he 
scrambled down the rocks to the 
water’s edge, just in time to seize the 
dog as the furious river was sweeping 
him past. 

A hasty examination showed that the 
right hind leg was broken, besides which 
there appeared to be something wrong 
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with the hip. But Hori had no thought 
of looking further just then. His one 
idea was to get the dog home. Then 
there flashed to his brain a quick 
thought. Across the mountains ran an 
old track which would shorten the 
distance to his hut by twelve miles. 
It had long been disused, and might 
be impassable. Should he attempt it? 
In a few moments he had taken his 
resolution. To his last heart-beat he 
would try. Wrapping his coat about 
the shivering animal, he gave it to the 
shepherd to hold until he himself was 
in the saddle. Then he took his burden 
in his arms and set out for Weka Flat. 

His horse, Mulcahy Brothers, was as 
quick on his feet as a rabbit, and in 
a few seconds was bounding over tus- 
sock and “spaniard” as though he 
were racing the cloud-shadows. On 
and on he tore; now dipping from sight 
into the stony bed of some trickling 
stream, to reappear almost immediately 
on the other side; now leaping among 
a few startled sheep, who scattered 
and fled; now tearing past Echoing 
Rock, which tossed back the sound of 
deep-chested sighs; now rushing 
through a patch of scrub with the 
sweep of a hurricane; and now, the 
open regained, on and on again. 

In time the hungry Waitaki was 
reached. But the cruel gray waters, 
the hidden quicksands, and the treach- 
erous moving boulders, held no terrors 
for Hori that day. Without a break 
in his stride the horse was sent flound- 
ering in, and in another moment was 
fighting the strength and the wicked- 
ness of the deceitful river. 

At length, trembling in every limb, 
Mulcahy Brothers stood on the shingle 
at the other side, at least two hundred 
yards below the point at which he had 
entered. 

A pause here to give the panting ani- 
mal breath, and then on and on, the 
iron shoes ringing on the stones of a 
wilderness kept perpetually desolate 
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by the river which sweeps it in times 
of flood. 

Beyond this the track, rising high 
above the water, as the Waitaki bursts 
through a gorge, became little better 
than a ledge on the side of a precipice, 
in places partly washed away or 
eovered with landslip. Once, at a spot 
where it turned back upon its own 
direction, while straight ahead the 
empty air went down direct three 
hundred feet, the horse missed his foot- 
ing and well-nigh tumbled into space. 
But he clung to the rocks with his 
knees like a goat, and scrambled out of 
danger. ‘ 

Bending away from the river, the 
track ran onwards and upwards 
through a region gradually becoming 
bleaker and wilder until it touched the 
snow-grass. Toiling ever upwards 
through this desolate tract of wind- 
swept country, where nothing spoke of 
life save an occasional weka, which ap- 
peared, slipped behind a tussock, and 
was gone, Hori reached at length the 
summit of the pass. 

In these altitudes a continuous 
freezing and thawing takes place dur- 
ing six months of the year. The sun 
and frost, aided by frequent rainfalls, 
easily crumble the slate and sand- 
stone, sending the shattered fragments 
down the mountain side. Pulling his 
horse out of the track, the daring rider, 
without a moment’s hesitation, went 
slipping and floundering downward 
through this sliding mass of rubbish— 
every plunge threatening a headlong 
fall, from which neither man nor 
horse would ever have risen. 

The bottom reached in safety, a wild 
cry seemed to break of itself from the 
breast of the man. All danger was 


past, for there he struck again the 
winding track, which thereafter fol- 
lowed the ridge of a spur whose foot 
is planted on Weka Flat. 

A few lingering rays of the setting 
sun were suffusing the crests of the 
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surrounding hills with a _ transient 
beauty not their own as the stout- 
hearted horse, panting and ready to 
drop, stopped at the door of the hut. 

There was a tenderness in the touch 
of the supple brown hands as they 
passed lightly to and fro in bandaging 
the splints, which apparently made the 
suffering animal feel soothed by the 
contact. It took some time, and the 
pain must have been great, yet never 
once did the dog wince or cry out. He 
knew that the man was doing him 
good, and he lay quiet. 

In time he recovered sufficiently to 
crawl to the door and to lie blinking in 
the sunshine. But Hori was broken- 
hearted. He knew that Darky would 
never work for him again. 


One broiling hot day the station hands 
were busy in the yards drafting the 
weaning muster. As the work pro- 
ceeded the shouts of the men became 
almost inaudible in an ever-increasing 
chorus of lament—the shrill treble 
from the separated lambs and the deep 
guttural response from the ewes. 

In addition to this infliction, the dust, 
which rose in dense clouds and hid the 
sky, soon became almost unbearable. 
Dust at any time is annoying enough, 
but only those who have worked in 
sheep-yards on a scorching hot day can 
understand what a cumulative irritant 
it can become. It had worried every- 
body into such a fever that even Mr. 
Belcher thought it discreet to refrain 
from his usual freedom of abuse, and 
to confine his habitual fault-finding to 
muttered grumblings, which, although 
they sounded like maledictions, were 
not sufficiently distinct to be resented. 

At length, when it became impossible 
to see anything but objects near at 
hand, and when even they had taken 
on a visionary look, “Smoke-oh!” was 
ealled to allow the hovering cloud to 
settle. 























Glad of a few minutes’ respite, the 
men moved away to an adjoining pad- 
dock, and, lying upon the grass, pulled 
out their pipes and lit them. 

Of a sudden, high above the din of 
the bleating sheep, rose a strident cry 
of “Look out!” 

As the dust slowly settled one of the 
shepherds had noticed that some care- 
less hand had left open a gate. The 
ewes had found this out, and, quick to 
take advantage of a chance of rejoin- 
ing the lambs, were running towards 
the opening in confused and noisy dis- 
order. The men had retired to too 
great a distance to nip the mischief in 
the bud. Darky, however, who had 
crawled down to the yards after Hori, 
was dozing behind the rails. He saw 
the danger, and tried to prevent it. But 
he could not hobble to the gate in time. 
A few seconds later, unable to get out 
of the way, he was knocked in the 
dust and buried beneath a mass of 
scurrying feet. 

Before the men arrived at the gate 
and stopped the onrush the greater 
part of the morning’s work had been 
undone. 

Only those who have dreamt of the 
devil in a nightmare can have the 
faintest conception of what Mr. Belcher 
looked like at that moment. Mad with 
rage, he dashed his hat on to the 
ground and danced Beelzebub’s own 
rigadoon around it. Desisting of a sud- 
den, he lunged out his foot in an at- 
tempt to kick Darky, but, misjudging 
his distance, barked his shin against 
a rail. 

The shepherds stood rooted to the 
spot in terror, momentarily expecting 
to be slain, 

But instead of imbruing his hands in 
their blood a dreadful sort of spurious 
calm came over the man. 

Looking more like the Prince of 
Darkness than ever by reason of his 
uncovered head of tousled red hair, his 
bloodshot eyes, and the thick black 
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paste of dust and sweat which covered 
his face, he muttered in an undertone 
which made the bystanders shiver to 
hear, “I know what I’ll do with the 
thieving cur. I'll teach him to work 
for a nigger when he wouldn’t work 
for me. I’ll let him know that I didn’t 
sling away my good money to stuff his 
useless hide with meat. Didn’t you tell 
me, Alick, that the boundary dog was 
missing from Castle Bluff? Open your 
jaws and speak, can’t you? It is. 
Very well, then. The thieving mongrel 
shall go up there. Do you hear, Hori? 
Take him up there at once, and be off 
with you! If I catch him at Weka 
Flat to-morrow, Tll—” Here the 
man became purely animal, barking, 
and frothing at the lips. 

The life of a boundary dog, to which 
the run-holder in his virulent hatred 
towards the animal had condemned 
Darky, is a dog’s life with a vengeance. 
In New Zealand the long stretches of 
wire fencing which divide the sheep- 
runs are broken in places by the unen- 
closed roads which at wide intervals 
thread these great tracts of grazing 
land. At the gaps thus made it is 
necessary to have some check to pre- 
vent the sheep straying from one run 
to another. Gates are unreliable. A 
swagger—the local term for tramp—if 
he considered himself badly used at the 
last place of call, as he often does, 
might maliciously destroy the gate or 
perhaps prop it open. Or a wandering 
digger might break it up to obtain 
wood with which to boil his “billy”— 
for there are disiricts in this part of 
New Zealand where no stick larger 
than one’s little finger is to be found 
in a day’s tramp. Again, the driver of 
an up-country coach—if he were alone, 
as he frequently is—although he might 
safely get down to open the gate, could 
not, after he had led his team through, 
risk the danger of leaving the horses 
unattended while he went back to shut 
it. Besides, travellers in general, either 
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from thoughtlessness or laziness, are 
not so particular in the matter of shut- 
ting gates. 

As gates are inadequate, a dog is 
chained at each one of these openings. 
Generally the most useless animal 
about the homestead is selected for the 
purpose, as no quality is necessary be- 
yond that of being an object of fear 
to the sheep. As the roads cut the 
fences in all sorts of places, these ani- 
mals are to be found in the centre of 
a shadeless plain, by a river’s bank, in 
a sunless gorge, or on the summit of a 
mountain pass. 

As there is no other practical method 
by which the desired object can be at- 
tained, it will, I think, be admitted that 
there is a fairly valid excuse fer the 
employment of these animals. 

Yet there is a serious aspect to the 
affair. It often has a tragic issue, and, 
at the best, the fact remains that the 
dogs are at all seasons exposed to the 
fury of the elements. 

True, a brief joy may occasionally 
be theirs. A compassionate traveller, 
or a swagger, to spite a run-holder, will 
sometimes set one free. But the poor 
beast has nowhere to go but to the 
homestead, whence he is at once 
dragged back to bondage. At rare in- 
tervals one is stolen. 

For the rest, the hot winds of sum- 
mer give place to the piercing blasts of 
winter, but no change other than that 
of the seasons comes to the, boundary 
dog. Chained to some wild spot, where 
nothing speaks of movement, he drags 
out a lonesome life in the performance 
of a featureless duty. During the 
night-watches, during the noonday 
heat, there is the same absence of pur- 
pose, the same monotony of repose. 
No action—nothing. It is an existence 
where even thought might well lan- 
guish for lack of nourishment. 

Castle Bluff, where Darky was 


chained to this living death, stands at 
the mouth of a deep gorge at the back 
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of Rugged Hills run. It derives its 
name from the peculiar rectangular 
formation of the rock, which resembles 
ruined masonry of titanic proportions. 
The presence of certain vegetable 
growths strengthens the resemblance 
to ivy-clad buttress and tower. The 
forlornest place you can call to mind 
would be full of interest in comparison 
with this desolate spot. Scarcely a 
sound ever breaks the stillness but the 
dismal sigh of wind through the tus- 
socks, or the long, low moaning, which 
never changes, of running water. 

Yet Darky was more fortunate than 
most of these pitiable animals, inas- 
much as it was not his lot to have his 
wants attended to by one of those mis- 
creants who appear to be possessed 
with the idea that a dog can go for 
days without food without experienc- 
ing the smallest inconvenience. In 
Hori he had a steadfast friend, who 
never let him lack and suffer hunger. 
Frequently, too, the Maori, when he 
had ridden over with the regular sup- 
ply of food, would prolong his stay, 
silently watching the dog as he dozed 
in the sun. 

As Darky slept he often sighed, for 
in his slumbers the old familiar scenes 
came back. Once more he saw the 
eattle-lifter’s danger-signal, bidding 
him vanish from sight; once more he 
heard the bullock’s low; whereat his 
limbs twitched, for in his dreams he 
was responding with a rush. After a 
few minutes these seemingly real 
fancies melted into something else, 
whereupon he started, growling, to his 
feet. Across his brain had flitted a 
vision of another master, who seemed 
to have nothing in his face but blood- 
shot eyes. 

Thereafter for a time he would sit, 
still in a sort of dream, gazing wistfully 
at the great expanse of open plain 
which stretched away to the white 
peaks of the Southern Alps, which 
closed grandly the distant view—that 























plain which he had crossed and re- 
crossed so often in his golden days. 

At length, with a sigh, he would turn 
and glance at the brown face above 
him for the smile and the look that 
would lighten his bondage. 


Winter came, and with it an anxious 
time for Mr. Belcher. 

Although the carrying capacity of 
each run is, from long experience, 
known to a nicety, the temptation to 
overstock is always great. In his hun- 
ger for gold Mr. Belcher had been en- 
ticed into committing this blunder. As 
the winter, which was a particularly 
severe one, progressed it daily became 
more evident that the only way out 
of the trouble was to muster and get 
rid of some of the stock at a sacrifice. 

The weather was threatening when 
Hori received the news. For two days 
dark clouds had been scudding across 
the sky. With the evening of the third 
day came the downfall. That night 
and all the next day the heavens and 
the earth were blended in rain. 

Hori was in a dilemma. He had put 
off taking food to Darky as long as 
possible, knowing that when once the 
muster began he would not have an- 
other opportunity of doing so until the 
‘last sheep had been drafted from the 
yards. Now he feared, if he waited 
any longer, he might have some diffi- 
culty in getting across the creek at 
Castle Bluff. j 

Towards evening, the deluge being 
still incessant, he saddled up, and, 
strapping a side of mutton to the 
pommel of the saddle, started up the 
spur to Razor Back Pass. 

Before he had gone very far he heard 
a loud “Coo-ee!”’ and, iooking back, saw 
old Alick and Surly Mick, two of the 
station hands, racing up the spur after 
him. 

He reined in, and waited for them 
to come up. 
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“Rain or no rain, Hori,” began old 
Alick at once, “this muster’s got to 
begin to-morrow. The boss has sent 
me and Mick up to help you with the 
back country, and we’re to shake 
down in your shanty to-night.” After 
a pause he added, ““‘Where are you off 
to?” 

His comments on the Maori’s kind- 
heartedness, when he learned the ob- 
ject of his ride, were too rich in per- 
sonal allusions to bear reproduction 
here. 

Thereafter for a time all three were 
silent, no sound disturbing the stillness 
but the patter of the rain against the 
oilskin coats. 

At length Hori took out his pipe, lit 
a match, and sheltering it in his hand 
from the wind and the rain, put it to 
the tobacco. 

“Well,” he said, bringing out a word 
after each draw at the pipe-stem, “this 
won't do.” Tossing away the match, 
he added, as he struck his horse lightly 
on the ribs with his opeit hand, “Come 
Mulcahy! Let’s get on.” 

“Hold on!” cried Alick—though i am 
obliged to tone down the somewhat too 
outspoken language of the original, 
for the old fellow’s disgust was still 
great. “If you’re bent on acting the 
goat, I’ll come along too. I might as 
well go in for a thorough good wetting 
as anything else.” Turning in his sad- 
dle, he added, “Are you coming, Mick?” 

Surly Mick, who certainly appeared 
to have the best right to that sobriquet 
of any man alive, for te was soaked 
in grumpiness as well as rain, muttered 
a reluctant assent and fell into line 
behind the others, 

An hour brought them to the summit 
of the Pass. As they worked their way 
down the opposite slope they noticed 
that the rain had been much heavier 
there than on the Weka Flat side of 
the range. Every trickling stream had 
swollen into a cataract, which leapt 
headlong into the gorge below. There 
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was no mistaking, either, the mutter- 
ing sound which the wind from time 
to time brought to their ears. The 
creek was up, and there was no time 
to be lost. 

Slipping and splashing down the 
track at imminent risk of breaking 
their necks, the riders at length reached 
the bottom, and struck the creek. 

But it was a creek no longer—a 
broad resistless river had taken its 
place. 

As they rode on in silence by the 
side of the leaping waters the light be- 
gan to fail. Before they pulled up op- 
posite the Bluff, with the river racing 
between it and them, the view had 
narrowed and darkened around them. 

For a time Hori remained attentively 
regarding the clumps of flax and toi-toi 
bushes which came looming out of the 
darkness, went hurrying past, and were 
lost to sight again. 

Presently he turned and said quietly, 
“It’s been raining where those were 
torn up by the roots.” 

“Well,” replied Mick, out of whom 
the downpour appeared to have washed 
the last vestige of any cheerfulness he 
may ever have possessed, “it ain’t 
exactly dry here, if you ask me. My 
boots is full of water.” 

Taking no notice of the remark, Hori 
turned again and looked at the river. 
“There’s a lot more of this to come 
down,” he said after a pause. Then, 
with a wave of his hand in the direc- 
tion of the Bluff, he added, “If he isn’t 
shifted from «where he is, he’ll be 
drowned in an hour.’ 

“Well, if he is,” growled Mick, who 
was rapidly growing worse, “he won’t 
be the first boundary dog what’s floated 
at the end of a chain.” 

For reply—and before his companions 
had time to interfere—Hori took Mul- 
eahy Brothers back some twenty paces, 
wheeled him round, and, holding him 
well together, raced him at the river. 

There was a shower of sparks struck 
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from the stones, a leap, a plunge, and. 
the water was about the Maori’s neck. 

Twenty paces below, and well out 
in the stream, rider and horse rose to 
the surface and went hurrying away 
with the flood. 

The two men on the bank stood open- 
mouthed, spellbound, watching the 
drifting shadows. From time to time, 
as the horse battled against the swirl- 
ing current, they heard, above the in- 
cessant roar of waters, a dreadful 
sound of labored breathing. 

“If he can only hang on for another 
twenty yards he’ll fetch it,“ exclaimed 
Alick, in a voice he would not have 
recognized as his own. After a brief 
pause he added, in an exultant tone, 
“He’ll do it! He’ll do it, by—” The 
rest of it died on his lips. 

Stooping forward, peering into the 
gloom, he had seen Mulcahy Brothers 
rear and beat the water with his feet. 
The next second man and horse had 
parted company. Then all was swal- 
lowed up in the blackness of night. 

I am afraid I shall not be considered 
as reporting very favorably of Alick 
when I say that instead of exhibiting 
distress he appeared to regard the 
calamity in the light of a personal in- 
jury. His thoughts turned at once to 
the muster and to the extra work that 
would now devolve on himself. Only 
Hori had known where the sheep were 
running, and now that he had “chucked 
away his life for a dashed dog” every 
acre of the back country would have 
to be searched. This meant not only 
delay, but days of hard work—and hard 
work is a thing a shepherd detests. 

The vision which this train of 
thought conjured up must have been 
an unpleasant one, for, bumping by 
accident against Mick’s horse, he ac- 
costed his mate with a roughness which 
nearly led to a quarrel. 

Hot words were subsiding into mut- 
tered “Ohs!” “Ahs!” and ‘“Indeeds!’ 
when in a flash the two men became as 

















silent and rigid as though they had 
been stricken into stone. They had 
heard the sound of iron shoes striking 
the pebbles on the opposite bank. 
With their lungs still filled with 
the breaths they had drawn, they 
listened as never men listened before. 
After somé moments of intense sus- 


pense, a ‘“Coo-ee!” came over the 
water. 
“Hori!” cried Alick, loosening his 


pent-up breath with a sound more 
loud than the spoken word. 

Presently the Maori called again. 
“It’s all right. I’ve caught my horse. 
Don’t wait for me. I shall go round 
by the Elbow to get back. Good- 
night!” 

“Good-night! And now that’s over,” 
continued Alick, addressing his com- 
panion, “the: sooner we make tracks 
for Weka Flat and get out of these wet 
things the better.” 

As they moved away they heard 
Hori, as he cantered off in the direc- 
tion of Castle Bluff, carolling in the 
musical Maori language some joyous 
lay of his people. 

“Can’t see what he’s got to sing 
about,” grunted Mick, “for it’s no 
smoke he’ll get this night with all his 
matches wet.” 

“It’s to keep away the spirits,” ex- 
plained Alick, in his superior knowl- 
edge. “Those Maori beggars are 
awful funks in the dark.” 


Summer came, turning the discord- 
ant roar of the creeks to musical prat- 
tle. 

Summer—and Christmas Day at 
Weka Flat. A pure soft freshness 
about the air, a sparkling brilliancy in 
the morning sunshine. The smoke 
from the rude sod chimney of Hori’s 
hut reared itself aloft in a _ thinly 
drawn column of blue. Hori himself, 


? During a muster sheep which have strayed 
from adjoining runs are picked out and kept 
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while waiting for the “billy” to boil, 
lolled on a bench outside, idly watch- 
ing a hawk which hung motionless 
over a patch of manuka on the hillside 
opposite. Suddenly the bird glided 
swiftly downward. Instantly a young 
rabbit rushed into the open and disap- 
peared down a burrow. But there had 
been a pair. The hawk fluttered out 
of the scrub with something in his 
talons. 

Breakfast-time at Weka Flat. 

Having finished his scanty meal of 
black tea and ship biscuits, Hori went 
to the door to knock the leaves from 
his pannikin. As he stepped over the 
door-sill Alick slipped from his saddle 
and nearly jumped on his toes. 

Evidently the tough old fellow was 
in possession of one of the finest jokes 
in the world, for his face was one 
monstrous grin. 

“I thought you’d gone to Bald Hills 
after stragglers,’ said Hori, regarding 
the man with a perplexed stare. 

“So I did; but there weren’t any 
there.”” Nudging the Maori in the ribs, 
he continued slyly, “Came back by way 
of Castle Bluff, Hori.” As his com- 
panion continued to regard him with a 
puzzled look, gravely doubting his 
sanity, he added, with much wagging 
of his head. “Brought some one with 
me to spend Christmas Day with you, 
Hori.” 

As he spoke Darky came limping 
round the corner of the hut, and, cease- 
lessly beating the ground with his tail, 
dragged himself to the feet of the 
Maori. 

When the first transports of joy were 
over, Alick, who had been looking on 
with the proud air of an artist regard- 
ing a finished work which he considers 
his masterpiece, exclaimed, “As I was 
passing the Bluff at daylight this 
morning, and saw the poor old beggar 
looking so lonely, and happened to re- 


apart until sent for by their respective owners. 
These wanderers are known as “stragglers.” 
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member it was Christmas Day, 
damme, I thought of it!” 

And as the recollection of his happy 
inspiration came back to him he 
slapped his thighs several times in 
rapid succession and went off in a peal 
of cackling laughter. 

“Suppose the boss should turn up,” 
said Hori, glancing at the track, which 
wound in a thin dark line across the 
hills down to the homestead. 

“Oh, he’s bound to be on the spree 
on Christmas Day,’ replied Alick, 
sobered somewhat by the look of anx- 
iety he saw in the face of the Maori. 
“Besides, it’s only for the day. You 
can carry him back first thing in the 
morning.” 

High noon on Christmas Day, and 
not a cloud to mar the purity of the 
heavens, not a sound to disturb the 
stillness of the earth. A day of heat 
and repose, of quiet content; a day on 
which a man might admit he felt lazy 
and be not ashamed; a day of sleepy 
stagnation, when even Nature seemed 
sunk in a noonday siesta. 

The shepherds, with no disposition to 
talk or inclination to smoke, lay pros- 
trate on the grass, silent and motion- 
less. 

Darky, in a strange half-sorrowful, 
half-delicious doze, lay with his chin 
resting on the breast of the Maori. 
From time to time he opened the cor- 
ner of one eye to glance at the dusky 
face—as though to assure himself that 
it was not all a dream—and then, 
heaving a great sigh which shook his 
whole frame, nestled still closer, and 
dozed again, 

Sunshine and silence everywhere; 
sunshine and peace, and, begotten of it, 
a blessed sense of restfulness. 

But Weka Flat was soon to wear a 
very different aspect. 

Of a sudden Alick’s horse, which had 
been standing in the shade of the hut, 
dozing with the rest of them, pricked 
his ears and looked up. 
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So still was everything the sound of 
even this slight movement was audi- 
ble. 

The men heard it and glanced at the 
horse. The next second they were on 
their feet, shading their eyes with 
their hands and looking along the track 
at a rapidly approaching object, which, 
comet-like, formed the nucleus of a 
tail of dust. 

Presently Hori whistled a long, low 
note. 

“Dog my cats!” muttered Alick a mo- 
ment later. “He’s a bit on, too, I 
should say, from the way he’s sitting 
his horse.” 

Before they were able to get Darky 
out of harm’s way they were con- 
fronted in full by the savage glare of 
the run-holder. 

At these close quarters they noticed 
that he carried a rabbit-rifie under his 
arm, 

Mr. Belcher had a grievance. It was 
written in every line of his scowling 
visage. The peaceful morning exer- 
cised no soothing influence upon his 
mind. Sunshine signified nothing to 
him but dry weather, and dry weather 
meant a scarcity of food for the sheep. 
Even brandy could not deaden his 
brain to that fact. He had tried it; 
but as he lay on his bed the creaking 
of the corrugated-iron roof, as it ex- 
panded to the touch of the sun, was 
a continual reminder of the toasting 
earth. It was more than he could 
bear. He felt that he would rather go 
outside and shake his fist at the cloud- 
less sky, or, better still, indulge in his 
favorite hobby, and prowl about the 
run until he found something to grum- 
ble at and some one to bully. 

As he sat his foam-flecked horse, 
darting about him, in his aggrieved 
state of mind, swift glances of sus- 
picion, he caught sight of Darky. 

Here was a scapegoat for the bright 
sunshine, the blue sky, and the balmy 
air. 
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“What’s that dog doing here?’ he 
cried, scrambling from his horse. 

Hori looked very foolish and knew 
not what to say. 

Alick, however, reckless of all moral 
obligations, answered boldly, ‘“That’s 
just what we was wondering. I was 
saying to Hori not a second ago that 
some blamed swagger must have let 
him loose.” 

“Ah!” was all Mr. Belcher said. 

But it was more than enough. 

“Stand out of the way if you don’t 
want to be shot!” cried the half-tipsy 
brute. 

With a look of terror in his eyes the 
Maori seized Darky and held him tight- 
ly between his knees. 

But this action put no check upon 
the drunken rashness of Mr. Belcher. 
He brought the rifle to his shoulder 
and crooked his finger round the trigger. 

“T’ll count three,” he bawled, “and 
“if you don’t drop that dog I'll shoot!” 

Alick, who dared not expostulate 
with his savage employer, could only 
stand by and watch in despair. 

“One. Two. Are you going to drop 
him?” 

But Hori stood on in determined de- 
fiance, the dog still gripped between 
his knees. 
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“Three!” 

The Maoris in the village on the coast 
would have been at some loss to recog- 
nize their kinsman in the man who laid 
Darky on the grass and knelt at his 
side, so unnaturally white had he 
turned, 

Tenderly, with the gentleness of a 
woman’s caress, he passed his hand 
under the dog’s neck and turned his 
face towards his own. But he met 
with no responsive glance. Darky lay 
in stiff unconcern with a glaze on 
his half-closed eyes. 

Surely nothing but the special provi- 
dence which is said to watch over the 
actions of madmen and drunkards 
could have directed that shot. 

“And now, Hori, you black scoun- 
drel,,” cried the bullying run-holder, 
climbing back into his saddle, “the 
quicker you are in getting out of this, 
the better I'll be pleased; so you can 
come down to the house for your 
cheque as soon as you like.” 

“Thank you,” said the Maori, looking 
at the dead form on the ground with 
eyes that seemed to ache with re- 
pressed tears, “I will make you a 
Christmas present of it.” 


James Buckland. 





ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. 


We are now fairly on the old buc- 
eaneer track, for we are bound to the 
Isthmus, where so many bloody deeds 
were done under all sorts of pretexts 
or none. For although buccaneering 
really had its origin in the great Isl- 
and of Hayti or San Domingo (it is 
called by both names now), its more 
extended operations were carried on 
from Port Royal. It was hence that 
Sir Henry Morgan sailed for his his- 
toric attack on Panama, the world be- 
ing regaled with the spectacle of a 


British Governor who was also one 
of the most bloodthirsty pirates and 
murderers that ever lived. It is of no 
avail to say that he was fighting 
against his country’s foes; really he 
was a man without a country, hAostis 
humani generis, and his only object in 
life was the gratification of his horrible 
lusts. Providence chooses strange weap- 
ons for working out her ends, and 
verily, guilty as the Spaniards were, 
they were terribly repaid for all their 
cruelties to the hapless Indians whom 
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they supplanted by having such fiends 
as Morgan let loose upon them. And, 
as we steamed across that lonely, 
peaceful sea, I could not help picturing 
Morgan and his unspeakable host of 
villains sailing in their motley fleet in 
the same direction, each one of them 
panting with lust of blood and 
plunder, an awful contrast to our 
serene and peaceful errand. Also the 
contrast between the conditions of life 
on board those old buccaneering ves- 
sels and ours is so great that the mind 
can hardly take it in, will refuse to 
realize how it was possible for men 
to live at all under such bestial circum- 
stances, with such nameless horrors in 
the way of food and drink to keep 
them up to their work as the buc- 
caneers did. 

Sunday at sea in these ships is always, 
to me at least, a delightfully peace- 
ful time. It is a day of rest indeed, 
for even those extraordinarily energetic 
souls who consider every moment 
wasted unless they are playing some 
of the ordinary ship games feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to refrain from 
them to-day. But for the crew that 
day there was only the rest obtainable 
in the watch below. The watch on 
deck and a large gang of laborers were 
tremendously busy removing from the 
ship the last traces of that most essen- 
tial but terribly soiling operation of 
coaling. In Kingston they had re- 
ceived on board during our absence 
suflicient coal to last the ship back to 
England, and so dry was it that, in 
spite of every precaution being taken 
to localize the uncleanness, coal dust 
had permeated into apparently impos- 
sible places. But so energetic was the 
attack made upon the cleaning that 
by the time Sunday was well over the 
ship was restored to her ordinary con- 
dition of purity. I could not, however, 


help feeling like a heartless Sybarite, 
as I lay luxuriously on the promenade 
deck in a long chair watching the pre- 
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ceedings. I felt as if I had no busi- 
ness to be loafing while so many of 
my shipmates were thus toiling. I do 
not think I shall ever get used to it. 

At daylight next morning the coast 
of Central America was revealed 
close at hand, and at seven o’clock we 
rounded the low spit upon which Colon 
stands, and, in company with the 
British cruiser Retribution, steamed 
slowly in. She, of course, came to an 
anchor, but we went in alongside the 
wharf in our usual easy nonchalant 
style, the whole operation from stop- 
ping the engines taking only about ten 
minutes. Here we found a motley col- 
lection of steamships. There was a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, a Norwegian, 
a German, and two Americans, ves- 
sels of the direct New York line these 
latter. The remainder of our pas- 
sengers from England, all on business 
bent, now prepared to leave us, to my 
great regret, for our fellowship had 
been of the pleasantest. Moreover, so 
bad was the impression I had received 
of Colon and the Isthmus generally 
from the lurid stories I had heard and 
read of its extreme unhealthiness that 
I felt pity for them being compelled 
to land here. Most of them, however, 
were crossing the Isthmus in order to 
take ship at Panama for Chili and 
Peru. 

So uninviting did the place seem that 
I felt not the slightest inclination to 
go ashore, especially as the heat threat- 
ened to exceed any that we had yet 
experienced. But I was assured that 
yellow fever, which used to slay great 
numbers of people here regularly, had 
been practically stamped out by care- 
ful destruction of mosquito germs. All 
pools of stagnant water were treated 
with kerosene, which spreads a thin 
film over the surface and is a barrier 
of death to the newly developed mos- 
quito through which he cannot pass. 
By this simple means of destroying the 
malignant little inoculators of disease, 























an immense and permanent benefit to 
the dwellers in Panama has been estab- 
lished, and now by all accounts once 
deadly Colon has been robbed of its 
most grisly terror. There was another 
reason why I should go ashore; I had 
heard—as who has not?—of the tremen- 
dous fiasco of the Panama Canal, of 
the masses of material dumped here 
and allowed to lie unclaimed, un- 
noticed, unwanted. The whole story 
was so strange that it seemed quite 
necessary to see for oneself evidences 
of the shameful waste, incompetency, 
and peculation that abounded in Canal 
times before being really able to believe 
it all. Still, I doubt if I should have 
gone had it not been for the courtesy 
of the company’s agent, who procured 
me a free pass by railway to Panama, 
and telegraphed to the agents in Pana- 
ma to meet me and do everything for 
me that I could wish. So I shook off 
my sloth and faced the glare, having 
several gentlemen from the ship with 
me for company. In passing I may 
say that the railway is American, with 
all the faults of the American railway 
and none of its excellences. The dis- 
tance is forty-seven miles, the time 
taken three hours, and the fare first- 
class, which is much inferior to third 
class at home, is £4 return. So that I 
think I am justified in calling it the 
most expensive railway for its length 
in the world; and yet when one con- 
siders the frightful expenditure of life 
in the building of it, no mere money 
payment would appear adequate to re- 
pay. It is said that every sleeper cost 
the life of a man, and I have no diffi- 
culty in believing it. My great trouble 
is to understand how men could live 
at all, let alone work, in the dank 
steamy undergrowth of the long mala- 
ria-haunted levels along which the rail- 
way runs for many miles. And going 
back farther still, how did the old 
Spaniards ever march and fight in this 
awful climate, even wearing armor, in 
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which one would have thought they 
must have roasted like a lobster in its 
shell before a fierce fire? Englishmen, 
too; but there! what is there of the 
seemingly impossible in the most terri- 
ble climates in the world which Eng- 
lishmen have not done? Yet even 
Kingsley, magician as he is, never suc- 
ceeds in wondrous “Westward Ho” in 
making one realize the furnace-like 
heat of these equatorial forests; in fact, 
I doubt if any one could. Only actual 
experience can convince. 

However, I must not anticipate. The 
train was to start at 10 A.M., so, dress- 
ing in my lightest flannels, I strolled 
up the wharf and into the train. There 
was hardly any place that one could 
say with any certainty was the station. 
For here, as in so many old towns in 
Central America, everything seemed 
casual, ramshackle, impermanent; as if 
possibly it might have to be abandoned 
in a hurry. The railway ran, or 
crawled, windingly along the main 
street, the houses upon which gave no 
hint of the amazing flow of wealth 
into this place a handful of years 
ago. Indeed, the casual visitor would 
jump at the conclusion that most of 
the soi-disant shops were just drinking 
dens; and I was solemnly given to 
understand that the soil upon which 
Colon stood was a rich compost of 
corpses and sewage, since in Canal 
days, as in revolutionary times, men 
died like flies, and were hurriedly 
shoved out of sight anywhere they hap- 
pened to be, while, as for sanitation, 
1 doubt if the word has any meaning 
ut all to a Central American. I climbed 
into the train doubtfully, the big bell 
on the front of the engine tolled dole- 
fully, more Americano, and we started 
along the street. Tony Veller, Esq., 
said the whistle of a locomotive always 
seemed to express: “Here’s 250 souls in 
mortal terror, an’ here’s their 250 
screams in vun,” but the American 
locomotive starting always seems to 
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say: “I am going to kill a lot of peo- 
ple before I stop, and so I’m tolling 
their knells beforehand.” 

It was some little time before we 
“gathered way” as a sailor would say, 
for the locomotive was almost a toy 
(albeit a very dirty toy), but presently 
we were bowling along the level sand 
amidst a tangled growth of banana 
trees, coco palms, and wooden huts, 
some of which made pretensions to be- 
ing shops, usually kept by Chinamen, 
on one side, and an untidy beach slop- 
ing down to a dazzlingly blue sea on 
the other. And then we ran into an 
oven. A perfect forest of bananas in 
full bearing encroached upon the line 
and shut out all breeze while the sun 
vertically showered down his fervent 
glare upon us. Through the open win- 
dows of the car came a steady shower 
of soot, for the locomotive was burning 
patent fuel, and its combustion was 
far from perfect. Very soon those of 
us who were newcomers had reduced 
our garments to the simplest elements, 
and were looking enviously upon cer- 
tain cold-blooded individuals who, even 
in this stewing heat, were wearing 
serge coats, vests, and trousers. How 
or why do they do it? I do not know. 
I am aware that some people have a 
theory that what will keep out cold 
will keep out heat, but as far as I am 
concerned that theory is a false one. 

The speed, never exceeding twenty 
miles an hour, suddenly slackened, and 
the train stopped, apparently for 
breath, but really at a station, although 
at first nothing was visible but the 
dense boscage around. But on closer 
inspection a long low shed came into 
view, and adjacent to it could pres- 
ently be made out, amid the over- 
growth of greenery, great heaps of 
railway material. And thenceforward, 
until we reached the great Culebra 
cutting, we were continually passing 
rows of locomotives, of travelling 


cranes, none of which had ever moved 
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in their own proper vocation, and row 
after row of construction wagons. 
The rank vegetation of the country 
had played the strangest pranks with 
these productions of an alien civiliza- 
tion. In one place I saw a noble 
young palm growing erect and sturdy 
out of the chimney of a locomotive, 
and in many others strange plants of 
every conceivable shape and manner of 
growth were wreathed around wagon 
wheels, climbing lovingly over cranes, 
and wandering at their own sweet will 
about intricate pieces of machinery 
destined never to fulfil the part for 
which they were produced. Occasion- 
ally we caught glimpses of the Chagres 
River, every bend and eddy of which 
said loudly, “Beware of alligators!” 
and sometimes we came across a pic- 
turesque group of women and bright, 
bronze-like little children, naked as the 
day, engaged in washing on the verge 
of some sparkling stream. Be sure 
that wherever you see the negro 
woman in this country—outside of the 
towns, that is—she will not be idle, 
and in nine cases out of ten she will 
be laboriously making cotton or linen 
clothes dazzlingly white. Never mind 
how, only be certain that the garments 
will not last long. But as that minor 
trouble is not confined to any one dis- 
trict in the world where washerwomen 
are to be found, it would be invidious 
to dwell upon it here. 

Presently we emerged from _ the 
stifling banana-growing lowlands into 
a fairly picturesque country, the sides 
of the line being dotted at decreasing 
intervals with piles of rusting rail- 
way material as before noted. And 
then suddenly the mighty Culebra cut- 
ting came into view, that Titanic work 
where a mountain has been hewn in 
twain in order to allow the biggest 
ships in the world to pass through it 
on their way between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. This great piece of civil 
engineering was, with the exception of 




















the pier at the mouth of the Chagres 
River and the piles of useless ma- 
chinery, the first evidence we had yet 
seen of the uses to which those 
squandered sixty millions of Panama 
Canal funds had been put. In itself 
it was a stupendous piece of work, 
compelling admiration and respect for 
the labors of those who had designed 
and carried it out. But our view of 
it was brief, for there was no sta- 
tion just there, and we were soon 
earried out of sight of it. Then 
we suddenly came upon the first hope- 
ful sign we had seen in this much 
harassed, badly governed country. We 
stopped at a large straggling village, 
misnamed “Empire,” and immediately 
became aware of a new and entirely 
desirable human element. Mingling 
nonchalantly with the slouching furtive 
crowd of parti-colored people were 


several keen-looking well-set-up youths, . 


whose faces were as full of intelligence 
as their movements were of self-con- 
fidence. They wore an eminently 
businesslike rig; I felt thankful to be 
able to call it a uniform, remembering 
as I did, the hideous travesty of 
clothing that soldiers have so long been 
called upon to wear, a garb seemingly 
designed to prevent the wearers from 
doing those violent acts and deeds 
which they were intended to perform. 
They wore blue shirts open at the neck 
and with sleeves rolled up to the el- 
bow, khaki pants and gaiters, and ser- 
viceable yet not heavy-looking boots. 
Round their waists were bandolier 
belts, at one side of which hung a 
revolver. <A khaki-colored hat with 
brim turned up at one side completed 
this smart costume, making the wear- 
ers look eminently fit and workman- 
like. These were American soldiers 
sent by the great Republic to preserve 
the peace of the Isthmus under the 
new agreement by virtue of which the 
United States has contracted to finish 
the Panama Canal. They were the 
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visible signs of Northern law and 
order, the only thing needed in this dis- 
tracted country to make it wealthy and 
steadily prosperous. 

The reason for their presence was ex- 
plained by the fact that the negotia- 
tions between the Republic of Panama 
and the Government of the United 
States had just been completed, and 
one of the clauses in the compact gave 
the latter the right to maintain order 
along the line of their property—if I 
am not wrong in describing the Canal 
and its adjacent land for a certain dis- 
tance on either side as their property. 
I know it is not so called in official 
documents, but the difference in my 
name and theirs is only a difference in 
phraseology—we both mean the same’ 
thing. When a people like the Ameri- 
cans of the United States purchase a 
concession like that of the Panama 
waterway, and, owing to the incom- 
petence of its nominal owners, are ob- 
liged to send troops there to protect the 
property, there can be no question of 
the restoration, or retrocession rather, 
of the reclaimed country to its original 
semi-savagery. And in spite of my 
distrust of the Americans, and my utter 
detestation of their business methods, 
I am heartily glad to see them in 
Panama. They will, I feel sure, make 
an amazing change for the better in 
that hitherto unsavory land, and, hav- 
ing undertaken their gigantic task, na- 
tional pride will not permit them to 
relinquish it, whatever the cost. 

Already one sees signs of the coming 
beneficent revolution beyond that of 
the presence of the American soldiers; 
keen-faced, smartly dressed men, with 
that alert nonchalance so characteris- 
tic of the American man of business, 
are pervading the Isthmus, not at all 
on pleasure bent, but taking the meas- 
ure of things in their several capacities, 
and each absolutely determined that 
whoever gets “left” in the pursuit of 
the almighty dollar it shall not be he. 
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Even the inhabitants of this land of 
“mafana” are awaking to the fact 
that “mafana” is to be changed to 
“ahora,” to-morrow to now. And that 
in itself is a portent of no mean di- 
mensions. But I am lingering long on 
the road to Panama City, almost as 
Jong as that procrastinating soot-show- 
ering train. No bad likeness of a chim- 
ney-sweep out for a holiday, with eyes 
full of grit and parched throat, I 
emerged at last at the mean collection 
of shacks doing duty for the Panama 
Terminus of this most important rail- 
way. I was at once taken in charge 
by a courteous polyglot young German, 
who, for a great wonder, did not show 
his contempt for me because I was an 
Englander and also a new chum. Per- 
haps the fact of my having been 
specially recommended to his good 
ottices, by the great company for which 
his firm was agent, had more than a 
little to do with his most kindly recep- 
tion of me. He hurried me into a 
carriage, and we drove off at once to 
the Grand Central Hotel, along the 
very worst roads I have yet travelled 
in this part of the world, so bad, in- 
deed, that after ten minutes’ drive I 
felt as if all my teeth were loose, and 
I was positively sore with bumping 
about. Sd villainous were the roads 
that I kept mentally comparing them 
with some I had suffered from in Bos- 
ton and Chicago, and wondering if 
‘these were not really worse. So that 
when we pulled up in front of the 
-hotel—I beg its pardon, the Grand Cen- 
‘tral Hotel—I had seen nothing of Pana- 
ma at all. 

A very short experience of this hotel 
js sufficient to cause each newcomer 
to scan the faces of the American 
visitors keenly in the earnest hope that 
some of them are potential hotel pro- 


prietors. For some American will 


surely confer an inestimable boon upon 
his fellow men—and women—by start- 
ing and carrying on a decent hotel in 
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this most important place. Only think 
of it! here, on the great highway of the 
Isthmus, in its principal city, where all 
the year round there is a steady stream 
of visitors on business or pleasure bent, 
the principal, almost the only, hotel is 
a sort of tenth-rate boarding-house, of 
which the only thing not entirely con- 
demnatory that can be said about it is 
that it is big. And for housing like 
paupers and feeding like pigs one pays 
like a prince—eight doliars for a bottle 
of very medium claret, equivalent to 
sixteen shillings English. I do not 
wish to deal in superlatives, either 
eulogistic or condemnatory, but I 
would strongly advise tourists bound 
to Pacific ports who are taking this 
route to put in the time they have to 
wait at Colon, where there is a decent 
hotel that compensates for the other 
drawbacks of the port, rather than be 
made miserable at Panama and fleeced 
most shockingiy into the bargain. 
However, the Americans will alter ali 
that. Under their régime one will have 
to pay, of course, and a high price, but 
there will be an equivalent for the 
money. 

After luncheon, as a carriage drive 
was impossible, a small party of us 
sallied forth, first visiting the historic 
Cathedral, which stood on the oppo- 
site side of the Plaza to our hotel. 
While changing I had noted from my 
cell window the ruinous condition of 
the building, and especially the way 
in which, through utter neglect, the 
various parasitic plants of the country 
were gradually covering the towers 
and terraces of the building with a 
rich mantle of vegetation, the roots of 
which were, of course, displacing the 
stones with which the edifice was 
built. Not that it ever had been a fine 
building in any sense of the word. 
Its design was practically the same as 
usual in these countries and in Malta, 
two dumpy towers at the corners of an 
almost flat front, and a long barn-like 




















body trailing away astern of them, 
with a sort of dome over the chancel. 
Within, both building and ornaments 
were—well, just tawdry. Over the 
whole place brooded an air of decay, 
as if, after dominating these lands for 
centuries, the “Church” realized that at 
last it was losing its grip on them, and 
languidly acquiesced in the fact. Well, 
I am no friend to Rome, and the record 
of her misdeeds out here -makes me, 
when reading it, grow faint and sick 
with horror, but still, she stands for 
some recognition of God in these parts; 
and if she goes there is nothing to take 
her place. As in France, the people 
will judge all ministers of religion by 
what they know of Rome, and will re- 
fuse to acknowledge any. In the 
American strip, however, it may be dif- 
ferent. I do not attempt any descrip- 
tion of the interior of the cathedral; 
there is really nothing to describe, or 
rather worth description. Only I was 
struck by the fact that during the 
whole time we were in and around it 
we did not see one priest or custodian 
of any kind. There were a few de- 
vout souls who had stepped aside from 
their burdens for a few minutes into 
its cool darkness to pray, and a nun 
with a patient other-world face knelt 
at the door and asked alms for the 
poor, but of the usual signs of activity 
in such churches there were none. 
But every door was wide open. 
Emerging from the cathedral into the 
glaring sunlight we strolled, rather 
aimlessly I must admit, about the city. 
But it would not develop itself for us, 
would not become anything else but 
a fortuitous collection of mean houses 
fringing those horrible roads. And 
presently we became aware for the 
first time that here, in Central 
America, that chivalrous creature, the 
Spaniard, has had all his politeness 
bred out of him. The ladies of the 


party, although escorted, were simply 
stared out of countenance by groups of 
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well-dressed men, who even followed 
to have another stare when we hesi- 
tated for a minute at the corner of a 
street before deciding which way to 
go. At last, under this never-ending 
scrutiny, we all got so hot and angry 
that we fled down to the bay and took 
a boat. During the operation quite a 
little crowd gathered, taking appar- 
ently an intense interest in every detail 
of our faces. I say ours, but I must 
limit the pronoun to the ladies, who 
unfortunately had no veils. The only 
place I ever remember seeing anything 
like it before was at Canton, but that 
calm Celestial scrutiny was not nearly 
so galling as this. It did not seem 
personal somehow, the Chinese stare 
being more like that of an automatic 
face than anything else. 

Once out on the smooth waters of the 
bay, things began to adjust themselves. 
Our view of the city was in proper 
focus, we were not hampered by so 
many details, and the crumbling tree- 
clad fortifications, with the eternal sea 
beating up against them as it had al- 
ways done, somehow managed to get 
history into perspective. It did not 
need a great exercise of imagination to 
see back into the past when these 
quiet waters were dotted with Spanish 
treasure-ships, to note them receiving 
their lading of silver, spice, pearls, and 
other valuable merchandise, borne here 
on the backs of Indians from the in- 
terior, whose path was punctuated 
with skeletons in every attitude that a 
miserable death could suggest. Outside, 
one rejoiced to think, lay hidden retribu- 
tion in the shape of a group of little 
English ships, their crews hungering 
fiercely for the encounter with the Dons, 
in the almost certain prospect of snatch- 
ing from them their ill-gotten treas- 
ure, and incidentally, perhaps, send- 
ing them with their ships to a swifter 
and more merciful death than they had 
given the poor Indians. It all seemed 
so real and close out here. And, as the 
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evening drew swiftly on and the gor- 
geous colors of the sunset bathed the 
distant city in a glow of varied tints, 
there hung over the whole scene a 
glamour of romance that was quite fas- 
cinating. 

But we returned to shore, and were 
immediately disillusionized. Squalor 
took the place of glamour, and evil 
smells replaced the sweet, fresh sea 
breezes, so strong and pure, with which 
our lungs had been filled while on the 
bay. This latter experience made us 
think complacently of the coming 
of the Americans, whose first business, 
we were told, was to sanitate, to 
cleanse the city from its foulness, and 
introduce some decency of living. 
Rather reluctantly we returned to the 
hotel, quite afraid to meet the menu 
after our experience at luncheon, But it 
was necessary to eat, and we ate, very 
dubiously and sparingly, and as soon as 
the depressing function was over we 
retreated from the building to the 
Plaza opposite under the palms and 
the electric light. But it was really 
impossible for strangers with ladies 
accompanying them to sit there. In the 
first place it was exceedingly comfort- 
less, being only a bare stone area with 
little tables and chairs scattered about, 
not at all like the romantic Spanish 
Patio with its fountain and trees and 
flowering shrubs. And no sooner were 
we seated than well-dressed, weary- 
eyed men drifted in, took seats near, 
and began to stare the ladies of the 
party out of countenance. So we fled, 
and meeting the amiable Consul, Mr. 
Claude Mallet, listened to his wonder- 
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ful stories of vicissitudes in Panama, 
wonderful specimens of British sub- 
jects claiming, not merely his protec- 
tion or assistance, but his aid as ar- 
bitrator in domestic disputes or petty 
inter-family squabbles. In fact, the 
Jamaica negro, of whom he spoke in 
the terms one usually employs in de- 
scribing a wayward child—that is, with 
some petulance but a good deal of af- 
fection—kept him fully amused in the 
intervals of much more serious work. 
His society was a great boon to us 
under the circumstances, and I, for 
one, felt deeply grateful to him for his 
geniality and courtesy. Had it not 
been for him we should have been com- 
pelled to go to bed and lie listening to 
the baffled hum of mosquitoes outside 
the closely drawn net, unable to read by 
the light of the one candle, and meditat- 
ing upon the possibility of the bed 
having been last occupied by a fever- 
stricken patient, as really happened 
here quite a short time ago. This, 
however, Mr. Mallet saved us from, 
and when we vent to bed at eleven 
we sank at once to sleep nor awakened 
until it was time to go to the train next 
morning and escape from Panama. 
The descent into the steaming low- 
lands from the comparatively fresh air 
of the hills was certainly unpleasant, 
although I could not help feling that 
it was ungrateful to notice it so much 
after our little visit to a cooler atmos- 
phere. But the sensation of home com- 
ing was full payment, and I must con- 
fess also the prospect of leaving the 
Isthmus of Panama was distinctly 


pleasant. 
Frank T. Bullen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Swanlea was one of the strangest and 
most beautiful houses in England at 
that day. It stood low down, flat on 
a meadow, and the hills rose about it, 
covered with forests of beech and fir. 
Round about it, back and front, a lit- 
tle river twirled and ran; a stream, 
though not the same, namesake and 
likeness of “my Lady Lea.” To the 
south of the house, about which elms 
and cedars were grouped in stately 
fashion, this small river spread itself 
into 2a natural lake with an island in 
it, on which ivy and wild trees were 
now fast hiding the sturdy remains of 
a fortress much older than the present 
dwelling of the barons of Marlowe. 
This had once been a strong little place, 
defended by water and bridge and 
wall, though commanded by the hills 
all round. 

It was the father of Harry, a man 
of large fortune and fine taste, a friend 
and companion of the Duke of Bedford, 
and thus touched by French taste and 
Renaissance fancy, who had dismantled 
the little castle on the island and had 
built the large, luxurious house which 
now nestled so confidingly in the valley 
of the Lea. It would seem that he had 
not expected any war, foreign or civil, 
to disturb his repose there, for never 
was there a house more difficult to de- 
fend. But this former Harry, Sir Wil- 
liam Roden’s old friend and brother- 
in-arms,—though the men were most 
unlike—did not live to see England 
torn ‘in the strife of the Red and White 
Roses. He died in peace at Swanlea, 
not very long after his second marriage 
with the Lady Isabel, whose tastes 


were even more modern than his own 
and her freedom of thought very much 
wider. 


Roses. 


WARS OF THE 


He left two sons only—Harry, a 
youth of seventeed, and Richard, a 
child in leading-strings. These two 
were as different as their mothers be- 
fore them. The first Baroness was a 
woman of the old world, of the Middle 
Ages now passing away. She gave 
largely to the poor; she scourged herself 
and wore hair-cloth next her skin. 
She was a saint, but also a devoted 
wife and mother, though her life may 
have been shortened by anxiety for her 
husband’s and her son’s salvation. She 
was carried up the steep path to the 
vault in the old church on the hill, the 
path worn by her feet in pilgrimage, 
to grow mossy and deserted when she 
was gone. On her altar-tomb, the mar- 
ble face looked up to heaven as if to 
say, “How long, O Lord?” while all the 
influences she hated reigned in her 
stead at Swanlea. 

The house was very fantastic, 
crowded with towers and turrets: it 
was easy to see that its inspiration 
came from the Palais des Tournelles 
at Paris, where the Duke of Bedford 
had his quarters when he ruled there. 
Inside it was beautifully panelled in 
wood, or hung with rare tapestries and 
curtains; there was a fine library, for 
both Lord Marlowe and his son and 
successor loved learning, like the best 
men of their day. Outside, the formal 
gardens were divided by high hedges 
of box and yew, cut here and there 
into quaint shapes of birds and ani- 
mals; live peacocks too, in summer, 
strutted on the lawns, and swans 
floated on the lake. 

A crowd of well-trained servants 
made life run easily at Swanlea, and 
the house was furnished with every 
luxury of the time. isabel Lady Mar- 
lowe held a kind of little court there, 
and with a keen eye for the winning 
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side she secretly kept the friendship 
of the Duke of York and his attractive 
son, while her step-son, with men and 
money, devoted himself to the cause of 
Lancaster. Still, owing to her clever- 
ness and his generosity, they did not 
quarrel. With Harry his father’s wife, 
though out of sympathy with him, held 
the place of his mother, and though 
lord and master at Swanlea, he used 
his authority so little, lived so simply, 
and was so constantly away in attend- 
ance on his Queen, that it seemed as 
if the beautiful place were Lady Mar- 
lowe’s to use as she pleased. For this 
liberality she repaid him by whispering 
that his eccentricity, which was un- 
doubted, at times amounted te mad- 
ness, and so the slander, encouraged 
by his own wild and careless ways, 
took form in the names by which half 
London and all the Duke of York’s 
party knew him,—Mad Marlowe, the 
Queen’s man, 

The Lady Isabel, as they called her, 
was sitting in a small, high, beautiful 
room, lined with carved shelves of 
richly bound manuscripts. She sat at 
a desk, with letters spread out before 
her. The winter sunlight glimmered 
in through tall painted windows, and 
the burning logs on the hearth gave out 
a pleasant smell. Two greyhounds, 
with silver collars, lay on velvet cush- 
ions before the fire, and between them, 
on a larger cushion, lounged my Lady’s 
son Richard, a young fellow of twenty, 
with a mass of curled yellow hair and 
a face touched up with paint. He 
yawned often, and touched a few notes 
on his lute; now and then he lifted 
large lazy eyes and looked at his 
mother. 

With her there was no idleness, no 
personal luxury. Her black velvet 
gown fell in stately folds; her pale face, 
still beautiful, for she was further from 
fifty than Sir William Roden thought, 
was grave and marked by care. It was 


a curious face, with much brightness 
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but no sweetness; sometimes stony 
in hardness and coldness, sometimes 
moved to smiles and laughter which 
were not always found reassuring by 
persons in her power. Sir William, in 
his blind confidence, knew almost noth- 
ing of the woman to whom he had 
been ready to entrust his dear grand- 
child’s future. He took the Lady 
Isabel on faith, as being all that his 
friend Marlowe’s wife ought to be. 
He had only seen her once in his life, 
and that was before her husband’s 
death, many years ago. In those days, 
indeed, Isabel Marlowe seemed to be 
a model of all womanly virtues, and a 
man would have taken his oath at any 
time, that she was what she chose to 
appear. 

She read those letters again and 
again. She had read them, at inter- 
vals, for the last twenty-four hours, 
ever since they reached her from the 
fatal field where Queen Margaret had 
been victorious and had triumphed 
cruelly over Richard of York in his 
death. Outwardly, the traditions of the 
house of Marlowe obliged the Baroness 
to regard the news of Wakefield as 
good news; inwardly, it was an un- 
welcome check to her ambitions for 
herself and Richard her son. A per- 
sonal friendship and mutual under- 
standing with Edward Earl of March 
was not entirely the result of that 
fascination which women seldom re- 
sisted, and which it had amused him 
to exert on her, the mother of the 
strongest of Lancastrians, Isabel 
would have laughed at the notion that 
she could be attracted by any man to 
her political undoing. Convinced that 
the future lay with the White Rose, 
she had a perfect scorn for Henry the 
Sixth, and a perfect hatred for Mar- 
garet of Anjou. 

Some little curiosity found its way 
into the soft indifferent eyes of Rich- 
ard, who seldom tried to understand 
his mother, and was still more seldom 




















allowed to do so. She kept him in lazy 
luxury, childish and ignorant. Feign- 
ing to approve of the boy’s half-con- 
scious love and admiration for his step- 
brother, she never encouraged him to 
seek Harry’s society. When Lord Mar- 
lowe was at Swanlea, some excuse was 
generally found to keep Dick out of-his 
way. Hunting and hawking and all 
the other manly sports were frowned 
upon; when the lad, supposed to be 
delicate and frail, escaped to join in 
them, less from any love of them than 
from the wish to gain Harry’s good 
opinion, it was generally at the cost of 
his mother’s displeasure. Men laughed 
at the weak, gayly-dressed fellow, and 
called him Popinjay. Even Harry’s 
kindliness was not always proof 
against a certain scorn for him, though 
he guessed at better qualities beneath. 
He had been ready to enter into the 
plan suggested by my Lady after she 
received Sir William Roden’s first let- 
ter, of marrying Dick to the heiress of 
Ruddiford. Welcoming anything that 
might make a man of poor Dick, this 
country girl, thrown by her old grand- 
father into his mother’s arms, seemed 
the very wife for him. A good Lan- 
ceastrian connection, too, it would serve 
to steady my Lady on the right side, 
Harry thought, having little idea how 
far his step-mother’s Yorkist leanings 
earried her. That she admired and be- 
lieved in the Duke of York, he knew; 
but so did others who yet kept a duti- 
ful loyalty to King Henry. 

Lord Marlowe, as we know, had 
reckoned without the personality of 
Mistress Margaret Roden. But no 
news of him or his mission had reached 
Swanlea since he and his men rode 
away up the valley northward, a few 
days before Christmas; and it was now 
January. 

“My Lady Mother,” said young 
Richard, softly, “you pull a long face 
over this Wakefield battle and the 
death of the Duke, but is the news 
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truly good or bad? Will it not bring 
the war to an end and set the King 
free to reign?” 

“It may, Richard,” said his mother. 
“But think you what that means,— 
the reign of a man of diseased brair, 
and the rule of a woman bloody, fierce, 
and cruel, who will treat all suspected 
of favoring York as she has treated the 
Duke himself and my Lord Salisbury 
and many more. My head and thine, 
Dick, may fall one day”—she smiled at 
him, and drew a pointed finger across 
her throat. “I have enemies enough,— 
there are slanders enough abroad,— 
what do you say?” 

“I say, we Marlowes wear the Red 
Rose, and Harry gave me the Prince’s 
silver badge for my cap, Mother. I 
care little for parties; still, why should 
I lose my head for the color of a 
flower?” 

“You care nothing and know nothing, 
silly Popinjay,” said Isabel. “’Tis 
waste of time to talk to thee”; and 
again she bent over the papers on her 
desk. 

A cloud of sulky anger darkened the 
boy’s handsome face. He leaped up 
from his cushion, dashed his lute on the 
floor so violently as to break it, and 
stalked across the room to her, while 
the dogs lifted their heads, and one 
growled low. Richard turned and 
looked at him. 

“T will have that dog killed; he hates 
me,” he said. “All the rest love me, 
but that pampered beast of yours—” 

“Ah, I have more than one pampered 
beast in my kennels,” said Lady Mar- 
lowe. “When they begin to kill each 
other, the chaos will be too great. Why 
this flame of fury, Dick? What have 
you to say to me?” 

“Why do you treat me so, Mother? 
I know more than you think. I am 
not a child, not even a boy, remember. 
I am a man. I shall be married soon, 
and lord of a castle.” 


“You know so much as that?’ she 
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said thoughtfully. ‘Yes, ’twas a lucky 
thought, that marriage for you. That 
ancient place Ruddiford, with its old 
master and his traditions of Agincourt, 
all that may save your head and mine, 
Dick, in case this battle means real 
victory for the House of Lancaster. 
Queen Margaret may hear what she 
will, but I should be safe, I think,— 
Marlowe on one side, you and your 
Rodens on the other. Yes,—and in the 
other case, ’tis a strong position, worth 
much to either side; in a certain way 
‘tis the key to the north, though 
neither side has armed it, for I think 
the old knight must be well-nigh in his 
dotage. Something might be done, and 
if he were out of the way—” 

“Are you talking of Ruddiford, my 
Lady,” Richard asked, frowning in im- 
patient bewilderment as he stood be- 
fore the desk over which she was bend- 
ing. 

She started slightly, and looked up 
with staring eyes, for he had broken 
in on a sudden train of thought which 
was carrying her far. “Go back to 
your dogs and your music, Dick,” she 
said. ‘Wait patiently. Your brother 
will send a messenger to tell us how 
his suit for you has sped. He has been 
long on the road, I fancy; he should 
be here now.” 

Even as she spoke, there were sounds 
outside. A servant darted into the 
room: “A messenger from Sir William 
Roden.” 

Lady Marlowe looked up, startled; 
this was not exactly what she expected, 
but she was not ill pleased. “Send the 
man in,” she said. “So, Dick,”—when 
they were alone for a moment—‘‘Ruddi- 
ford is at your feet, it seems. Harry 
has done his work well.” 

The boy laughed consciously, at once 
good-humored again. He pushed a 


white hand through his curls, moved 
back towards the fire and threw him- 
self into a chair, so that the messenger, 
coming in, should face both himself and 
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his mother. This the messenger did, 
greeting them both with profound 
bows. ‘They saw at once that Sir Wil- 
liam had not sent an ordinary servant 
to carry his mind to Lady Marlowe, 
but a person of confidence, a person in 
whose air there was even something of 
the gentleman; so much the more 
complimentary. Richard smiled and 
blushed in spite of himself, at this im- 
portant moment, and then tried hard 
to look dignified. Lady Marlowe, up- 
right in her chair, met the messenger 
with a full, keen gaze from dark eyes 
that were wont to see through men. 
She was very pale and her lips, slightly 
parted, showed strong white teeth. 
He would be a bold man who tried to 
deceive such a woman. Yet now, if 
ever, the Lady Isabel met her match, 
and she instantly felt it. The young 
man who entered might be a menial by 
position, though his plain riding-dress 
bore no sign of this, but he was 
beautiful and clever beyond the range 
of ordinary men. The truth was that 
Sir William, more and more perplexed 
by the strange turn events had taken, 
had decided at last on sending his 
precious Antonio with the letter he had 
written to tell Lady Marlowe all, and 
to ask, on his side, for an explanation. 

So now Tony found himself on his 
knees beside her Ladyship. After a 
moment’s delay,—what kind of man 
was this?—she gave him her white 
hand to kiss. It seemed, certainly, that 
he had been brought up as a gentle- 
man, and, one must confess, among all 
the handsome young men who had ever 
courted my Lady in her varied expe- 
rience, he took easily the first place. 
Nor was she by any means above mak- 
ing him aware of her admiration. In 


* Dick’s presence, however, there was no 


lapse from her Ladyship’s dignity. 

As the young man stood up and 
waited for her to speak, she said very 
courteously, “Favor us with your 
name, Sir.” 
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“Antonio Ferrari, your Ladyship’s 
humble servant. I am Sir William 
Roden’s secretary.” 

“An Italian—of noble birth, Sir?” 

Antonio flushed with pleasure, but 
answered very meekly: “No, Madam; 
but I was brought to England by 
Master John Roden as his page, and 
it has been my privilege to wait upon 
Mistress Margaret.” 

“As her page?” 

“Her page, and playfellow, till Sir 
William took me specially into his ser- 
vice.” 

“Where, I suppose, you will remain?’ 

“Surely, Madam, unless my young 
mistress, when she comes hither as 
Baroness Marlowe, should command 
me to follow her.” 

Antonio spoke with such quiet cor- 
rectness that Lady Marlowe, occupied 
for the moment with himself, noticed 
nothing strange in his words. But 
young Richard was in a different case. 
The manner and the looks of Antonio 
had quite a contrary effect on his 
mother and on him. He disliked him 
from the first, thought him a presump- 
tuous ape, and swore to himself that 
his wife should be attended by no such 
playfellows. He marvelled at the gen- 
tleness of his mother’s manner to a 
foreign secretary fellow of no birth,— 
who, by the way, talked egregious 
nonsense when he was not telling her 
his own unnecessary history. 

“You lie, fellow,” Dick said coolly. 
“Have a care, Madam. This man does 
not come from Sir William Roden, or 
he would know better what he is talk- 
ing about.” 

Antonio gave him a quick glance, and 
went a little white, but did not speak. 


“Why this discourtesy, Richard?” 
said Lady Marlowe. 
“You did not hear him. He talked 


of Mistress Margaret Roden coming 
here as Baroness Marlowe. What did 
he mean?” 


“Ay, what?’ said she, and Antonio 
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saw her eyes harden. “Have you any 
letter or token from Sir William, 
Master Secretary?’ 

Antonio instantly produced the letter 
he carried. “Madam, pardon me,” he 
said, “but my master desired me to 
speak with you before handing you 
this letter, which is indeed the expres- 
sion of his perplexity.” 

“What then perplexes him?” said her 
Ladyship, as with a sharp little knife 
she cut the cord of the letter. “Let us 
see,—but before I weary my eyes with 
this long epistle, explain your words, 
Sir. For you also seem to be perplexed, 
and ignorant of facts. My son there 
is not Baron Marlowe, and Swanlea is 
no house of his, that he should bring 
his bride here,—except indeed by his 
brother’s hospitality.” 

“Madam, I very humbly crave your 
pardon.” 

Antonio’s tone was almost grovelling, 
but in his heart there was triumph. 
So! he had read the riddle right. 
There sat the Popinjay, cheated of his 
bride. How would they take the news, 
these two, who were not, he could see, 
over-burdened with scruples? A mo- 
ment’s fear touched him. Would my 
Lady punish the bearer of the news? 
Her unlikeness to Sir William’s imag- 
inary portrait was somewhat alarming, 
and for a moment he wished himself 
safe back at Ruddiford. However, the 
thing was begun and must be gone 
through with, as boldly as one might. 

“IT am miserable enough to have of- 
fended you, I do not know how,” he 
said, bowing before her. “My mission 
is not concerned with your worshipful 
son, here present, but with my Lord 
Marlowe’s suit to Mistress Margaret 
Roden, and with the strange manner 
in which his Lordship left Ruddiford 
for the north, without even awaiting 
Sir William’s answer.” 

Isabel lifted her fine brows and 
gazed at him, consideringly. Richard 
was beginning to stammer out some 
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angry exclamation, but she checked 
him with a wave of her hand. 

“Young man,” she said, “I counsel 
you to pray to St. Anthony, your 
patron, to grant me patience. With 
what foolish inventions are you filling 
our ears? If you truly come from 
Sir William Roden to me, you must 
know that my Lord Marlowe visited 
Ruddiford with the purpose of asking 


Mistress Margaret’s hand for his 
brother, whom you see there. He bore 
letters from me to Sir William. This 


letter is surely a reply to them, and 
I make no doubt at all that Sir William 
accepts my proposal, and Lord Mar- 
lowe’s. You are ill instructed, Master 
Secretary, unless your ignorance be 
feigned. I cannot tell your object, but 
I advise you to beware.” 

Antonio, trembling, went down on 
one knee. “Madam, have pity, and be 
just,” he said, with eyes that implored. 
“IT can only tell you what happened; 
your anger is a mystery to me. Lord 
Marlowe arrived at Ruddiford on 
Christmas Eve. At once, in my hear- 
ing and that of others, he offered him- 
self,—himself, I do solemnly assure you 
—in marriage to Mistress Margaret. 
There was no word of marriage with 
this gentleman,” he turned his head 
towards Richard, who suddenly 
laughed aloud. 

“Is she beautiful, this Mistress Mar- 
garet of yours?” he said. 

“She is a fair young lady,’ Antonio 
answered, with lowered eyes. 

“And Sir William? And my letters?” 
Lady Marlowe asked, with quick 
fierceness. 

Antonio, still kneeling, with natural 
eloquence told his story. “The whole 
affair seemed to Sir William passing 
strange,” he said. “He felt that he 
could do but one thing,—lay it before 
your ladyship. Therefore, as no letter 


could fully explain it, he sent me.” 
His voice faltered a little. Lady Mar- 
lowe, leaning ou her desk, shading her 
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eyes with long white fingers loaded 
with rings, watched him so that the 
young fellow, bold, cunning, but with 
little experience, shivered to the mar- 
row of his bones; yet it was not quite 
with fear, but rather with the fascina- 
tion of a bird before a snake. He had 
been fairly sure that in all this strange 
business it would be wiser to find him- 
self on Lady Marlowe's side. Now he 
seemed to know that this position 
might mean more than he had reckoned 
on, 

“Mother, what shall we do?” young 
Richard’s voice broke in roughly. 
“Must I lose Ruddiford? Can I now 
marry this woman whom Harry has 
left behind?” 

“Peace, Dick,” said Lady Marlowe. 
Then she looked again at Antonio. 
“Go, and rest,” she said. “Come back 
to me in the evening, and you shall 
hear my will.” 

Then Richard Marlowe watched his 
mother as she read Sir William Roden’s 
letter, smiling over it, but not pleas- 
antly. There was something in her 
look which kept the young man silent 
till she had done. 

“Yes, Dick,” she said at last. “And 
they say that your brother is not mad?” 

“Nor is he, Mother. I do not trust 
that foreign fellow. It may be all a 
string of lies.” 

“But with what object? No, he has 
told the truth,—or part of it. I would 
put him to the question, but the boy 
is too pretty,” and she laughed. 

“His face does not please me; ‘tis 
black and villainous,” said Richard. 
“But, Mother, I counted on being 
Master of Ruddiford; you had prom- 
ised. Will Harry come back from the 
wars and marry this maiden, and take 
the castle and estates for himself? 
And all without a word to you and 
me?” 

“I suppose,” said Lady Marlowe, 
“after this Wakefield battle, the Queen 
and Harry will do as they please. But 

















do you obey me, Dick, and you shall 
yet be master of this fair girl and of 
Ruddiford. And Ruddiford shall be for 
you, my Lord Edward, my White Rose 
King!” she muttered, when the boy, 
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shaking his curls and shrugging his 
shoulders, had strolled off and left her. 
“This Italian has qualities that will 
serve; I must make a slave of him.” 


(To be continued.) 





BISHOPS AND HISTORIANS.* 


No bishop’s letters are less episcopal, 
or more amusing, than the letters of 
Dr. Stubbs. Stubbs was thoroughly cler- 
ical, and severely orthodox. But a bish- 
op, except in name, he was not. From 
the bottom of his soul, and in almost 
equal proportions, he hated ceremony, 
fuss, and waste of time. An old- 
fashioned High Churchman by convic- 
tion, detesting Erastianism with all 
the fervor of Becket, he had no re- 
spect for the outward symbols of 
Ritualism, and preferred an umbrella 
to a pastoral staff. Simply and deeply 
religious, he could not resist making 
fun of what he despised, and he de- 
spised everything that was not real. 
Learned as Germans are learned, to 
an extent and in a degree which make 
an Englishman a prodigy, he passed 
the second half of his long and active 
career among men who hardly knew 
what it was that he studied. He de- 
scribed himself as unable to read any 
book except one which began with a 
B, meaning Bradshaw, and as having 
no time to take a seidlitz powder. 
About his friend and younger contem- 
porary, Dr. Creighton, there may be 
much argument, and two opinions. 
For, though there were many bishops, 
and only one man who could finish the 
History of the Papacy during the Refor- 
mation, nobody ever denied that 
Creighton made a very good bishop 
indeed. 


1“Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of 
Oxford.” Edited by William Holden Hutton, 
B.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





Not even his faithful editor, Mr. 
Hutton, can assert as much of Stubbs. 
Except personal religion and personal 
kindness, he had no episcopal qualities 
at all. He was not a preacher, or an- 
administrator, or an organizer, or a 
man of business. He did not suffer 
fools gladly; he cared nothing for 
music; he thoroughly disliked all 
shows; he was not at home in Convoca- 
tion, or in London society, or in the 
House of Lords; his politics were pure 
Toryism of the most uncompromising 
kind. Of the statesmanship which re- 
strains followers, or conciliates op- 
ponents, he never showed a trace. He 
would have thought it “underhand.” 
He could not away with dissenters; 
and when a Wesleyan school asked for 
an “occasional monitor” suggested that 
the Nonconformist conscience was 
meant. Of lawyers he had a holy 
horror, so that the mere fact of a 
clergyman being under the ban of the 
Courts gave him a claim upon Stubbs’s 
sympathies. He was so little a man of 
the world that, when he sat with Lord 
Coleridge on the Ritual Commission, 
he marvelled to find the Lord Chief 
Justice of England an Drastian, or be- 
liever in the supreme authority of the 
State. None of these peculiarities pre- 
vented Stubbs from being a true his- 
torian, or a most lovable man. A 
clergyman who had them all could only 
have become a good bishop by a mira- 
cle; and the age of miracles has ceased. 

The character of Dr. Stubbs must 
inspire even those who did not know 
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him with reverence and affection. It is 
indeed wholesome to read of a life so 
honest, simple, manly, and true. The 
idea of cant or pretence was loathsome 
to him. When he was bored by a long 
service, with many hymns, he said 
so. Most things did bore him, except 
history, real religion, and fun. His 
humor was irrepressible; and he sel- 
dom attempted to repress it. He did 
not even require an audience. I re- 
member, when I was at Oxford, con- 
templating with awe the Professor of 
History, as he read in the Union a 
magazine which contained a review by 
Mr. Froude of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
Life of Macaulay. Suddenly he got up, 
and put down his Fraser with the 
muttered words: “When rhetoricians 
fall out, historians may come by their 
own.” That seems to me more artistic 
than Mr. Hutton’s solemn description 
of Hallam as “the strangest of all pre- 
tenders to impartiality where any 
Churchman or Church question was 
concerned.” Hallam was a Whig. 
Stubbs was a Tory. It is possible to 
admire one without sneering at the 
other; and Stubbs, at least, paid Hal- 
lam the compliment of stopping where 
he began. Mr. Hutton is apparently a 
prey to the delusion that there can 
be only one kind of history and one 
kind of historian. Stubbs never forgot 
that he was a clergyman, or, as Mr. 
Hutton says, a Churchman. But it 
would be as bigoted to complain of 
him on that ground, as to find fault 
with Hallam for taking the side of the 
laity. Stubbs, like Hallam, had his 
prejudices; like Hallam, he was human, 
and he was always loyal to the Church 
he served. What was perhaps most 
admirable and most touching was the 
quaint homeliness, the simple modesty 
with which he concealed his vast store 
of laboriously acquired information. 


Not even the self-sacrificing generosity 
with which, in spite of his large family, 
he cut down all needless expenses that 
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he might have more to give away, is 
more truly Christian than his unnat- 
ural freedom from the pride of intellect 
or knowledge. 

It was no easy path to learning that 
he took. Although he came of a good 
old Yorkshire stock, and his forbears 
had been yeomen time out of mind, 
his father could not send him to a 
public school, or to a good school of 
any kind; and he would not have gone 
to Oxford if he had not been taken as 
a servitor at Christchurch. He had, 
of course, great natural ability, and a 
memory which never failed him. But 
he read prodigiously before he won his 
First Class and his Fellowship at 
Trinity. If he owed his early chance 
to Archbishop Longley, whom he al- 
ways gratefully revered, from the mo- 
ment he set foot in Christchurch he 
did everything for himself. He was 
never tired of reading, and he never 
forgot what he read. If he had become 
a College Tutor, he would certainly 
have been popular, and would probably 
have written some of the wittiest 
rhymes in the Oxford anthology. In 
this respect he began badly, as Mr. 
Hutton needlessly illustrates. But he 
steadily improved; and his well-known 
lines on Froude and Kingsley, too fa- 
miliar for quotation, have all the marks 
of a good epigram, except brevity. On 
the other hand, he found the country, 
as Creighton found it after him, pro- 
pitious for a student’s life. He had no 
great love of it in itself; and he re- 
garded two daily services in his church 
as an obligation. Like Creighton, he 
took pupils, one of whom was Mr. 
Swinburne. Here, again, Mr. Hutton 
is unfortunate, and with less excuse 
than before. Because Mr. Swinburne 
wrote him a warm and affectionate 
letter about his old tutor, Mr. Hutton 
must needs make a personal attack 
upon the late Master of Balliol, to 
whom Mr. Swinburne was sincerely 
and deeply attached. Although there 

















was not much in common between 
Stubbs and Jowett, they were on 
friendly terms; and Stubbs became 
Chaplain at Balliol while Jowett was 
Master. But even a “Churchman” is 
intolerable to Mr. Hutton, when he 
happens to be a Broad Churchman. 
While vicar of Navestock, in Essex, 
Stubbs was also a guardian of the poor 
and a diocesan inspector of schools. 
When Archbishop Longley was trans- 
lated from York to Canterbury, in 1862, 
he made Stubbs librarian at Lambeth, 
and in 1863 his appointment by Sir 
John Romilly, to edit for the famous 
Rolis Series the Chronicles of Richard 
the First, was a vast benefit to learn- 
ing. His characters of Richard him- 
self, of Dunstan, of Henry the Second, 
of Edward the First, proved to histori- 
cal students that a new historian had 
arisen, compared with whom Brewer, 
and Luard, and Shirley were mere 
antiquaries and Dryasdusts. Although 
Stubbs was rather afraid of eloquence, 
and picturesque historians, such as 
Macaulay, did not appeal to him, yet 
few men could be more eloquent than 
he, or more vividly epigrammatic. 
Take, for instance, the contrast be- 
tween Richard and Saladin, which is 
much more than the “trick of telling 
phrase” that Mr. Hutton calls it. 


Saladin was a good heathen, Richard 
a bad Christian; set side by side, there 
is not much to choose between them; 
judged each by his own standard, there 
is very much. Could they have 
changed faith and place, Saladin would 
have made a better Christian than 
Richard, and Richard, perhaps, no 
worse heathen than Saladin; but 
Saladin’s possible Christianity would 
have been as far above his actual 
heathenism as_ Richard’s possible 
heathenism would have been above his 
actual Christianity. 


Mr. Hutton has missed the point. 
Tricks of phrase do not produce pas- 
sages like this. 


It is because Stubbs 
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knew the two men, by study and in- 
sight, as a contemporary knew them, 
that he could describe them from the 
soul outwards, not from the skin in- 
wards. Stubbs’s perfect singleness of 
mind and disinterested love of truth 
for its own sake, his native York- 
shire shrewdness, combined with the 
thoroughness and accuracy of his re- 
search, qualified him, as no other man 
was qualified, to find the living among 
the dead, and to draw from musty 
documents a human drama. Although 
he said, in reference to Buckle, that he 
did not believe in the philosophy of 
history, he certainly did not treat his- 
tory as a science. He was full of his- 
toric aversions and predilections, from 
the days of Dunstan to his own. He 
communicated his politics without re- 
serve to Freeman, who certainly did 
not share them. In 1859, he was for 
Austria against the “wretched Ital- 
ians,” and felt “extreme contempt” for 
Victor Emmanuel. Perhaps Freeman 
may have felt more inclined to agree 
when Stubbs told him that no dissenter 
could write a History of England, be- 
cause they had no ancestors and could 
see nothing good before the Reforma- 
tion. Stubbs was fond of drawing 
pedigrees; and he must have known 
that every one has the same number of 
ancestors, whether they are ennobled, 
beheaded, or left to themselves. If he 
were joking, one can only say that he 
usually jokes with less difficulty and 
more success. As, for example, in a 
letter about Froude: 


He mauls Cardinal Pole pretty con- 
siderably, but J think it is the cheapest 
thing to do, as Gardiner and Bonner 
both come so much better out of any 
examination than he does; 


or about Capitular Masses, when 


the question turned into what were 
Chapter-Houses used for, to which I 
cannot give an answer; nor, think, can 
he—probably to get coid in; 
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or in his quaint ejaculation that he 
likes 

the men who passed under the old 


system better than the Balliolized 
idiots who get classes under the new. 


In 1866, Mr. Goldwin Smith resigned 
the Chair of Modern History at Oxford. 
With the possible exception of Halford 
Vaughan, no such brilliant lecturer had 
been known in the University. He was 
an advanced Liberal, not to say a Radi- 
eal, and had taken a prominent part 
in the politics of the day. Lord Derby, 
who was Chancellor of Oxford as well 
as Prime Minister, could hardly be ex- 
pected to keep up the Liberal tradition 
by appointing Freeman, if a suitable 
Conservative were to be found. He 
was indeed fortunate in his choice of 
M. Stubbs, whose studies lay quite out 
of his own line. Mr. Stubbs, for his 
part, accepted the post without hesita- 
tion. Undisturbed research would 
perhaps have suited him still better. 
But he had a family to keep, and he 
must have felt, modest as he was, that 
no man in England could maintain the 
historical credit of the University bet- 
ter than he. He was not an impressive 
lecturer. He seemed to be more in- 
terested in his manuscript than in his 
audience. The single volume which is 
the sole monument of his professorship 
shows him at his best, combining with 
his native sagacity and unrivalled 
knowledge the eloquence and _ the 
humor which he too often suppressed. 
His character of Henry the Eighth is a 
literary masterpiece, which neither his 
predecessor nor his successor has ex- 
celled. He knew too much, and as- 
sumed too much, for the “Balliolized 


idiot,” or even the ordinary under- 


graduate, to follow him. His formal 
deliverances on public occasions, which 
have alone survived, were models of 
terseness, thoroughness, and wit. In 
politics, which cannot be eliminated 
from history, he stood at opposite poles 
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to the author of Zhree English States- 
men. In the unrestrained freedom of 
his private correspondence, it may be 
seen what a Tory he was, 


“We are very quiet,” he wrote to 
Freeman in 1864, “now we have got 
rid of that Garibaldi. I do not think 
that Gladstone or Lord Shaftesbury 
were either of them sensible enough to 
have sent him away for political rea- 
sons. I believe that for once they both 
spoke the truth when they denied that 
—but it is what they should have 
done.” 


Stubbs can hardly have believed 
Lord Shaftesbury to be a liar, what- 
ever he may then have thought of Mr. 
Gladstone; and one must not take too 
seriously his persistent chaff of Free- 
man. Nevertheless, his hostility to the 
Italian movement was genuine, and of 
a piece with his life-long distaste for 
Liberalism. He was too honorable a 
man, morally too great a man, to abuse 
his position as professor for the in- 
terests or the purposes of a party. As 
he said himself in his Inaugural Lec- 
ture, his object was not to make Whigs 
or Tories, but to make them good 
Tories or good Whigs. As for Radi- 
cals, he would, I think, have left them 
to the police, with perhaps a saving 
clause for Freeman, Green, and Mr. 
Bryce. 

When he came to deal with facts, his 
love of truth prevailed over all other 
considerations, though it was certain 
that the cause of the medievai Church 
would not suffer in his hands. He 
made no secret from the first of his 
conviction that history justified the 
ways of God to man. He described 
himself as “steeped in clerical and Con- 
servative principles.”’ Conservative he 
certainly was. But what did he mean 
by “clerical”? He has himself an- 
swered the question, in defining “the 
clerical spirit and mind” to be that 


which regards truth and justice above 























all things, which believes what it be- 
lieves firmly and intelligently, but 
with a belief that is fully convinced 
that truth and justice must in the end 
confirm the doctrine that it upholds, 
with a belief that party statement and 
highly colored pictures of friend and 
foe alike are dangerous enemies of 
truth and justice, and damage in the 
long run the cause that employs them; 
that all sides have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by full and fair 
knowledge of the truth. 


This is not perhaps a good specimen 
of the Professor’s style, either from a 
logical or from a grammatical point of 
view. But why a layman should ob- 
ject to the substance of it, I cannot 
imagine. Stubbs can hardly have sup- 
posed that Freeman or Mr. Goldwin 
Smith would have put any other thing 
above truth and justice. Nor would 
he have cited his colleague at Cam- 
bridge, the Reverend Charles Kingsley, 
as one who never drew highly colored 
pictures of friend or foe. He once said 
of himself: “What a good layman I 
should have made”; and to use “cleri- 
cal” in the sense of “religious” is to put 
oneself on a level with Sir Wilfred 
Witwould, who thought that “ortho- 
dox”’ was the Greek for claret. Even 
in his Inaugural Lecture Professor 
Stubbs could not abstain from the 
clerical remark that the present of 
Italy, as distinguished from her past, 
was a “living death.” But, after all, 
in a teacher of history it is knowledge, 
not opinion, that matters. 

Professor Stubbs had little or no 
sympathy with modern Oxford. Lib- 
eralism in politics he thought foolish. 
Liberalism in theclogy he thought 
wrong. It says much for the kindness 


of his heart and his fidelity to friend- 
ship, that he never ceased his intimacy 
with John Richard Green, who gave 
up his 
thinker. 
Renan, 
basket, 


Orders and became a Free- 

When he found a volume of 
he put it in the waste-paper 
though Renan was, at least, a 
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great Oriental scholar, and as little like 
the “shallow infidel’ as need be. He 
had not much belief in examinations; 
and for philosophy, idealist or material- 
ist, he had no taste. His leader in 
academic matters was Dr. Pusey, his 
staunchest ally was Dr. Liddon, and in 
his first sermon from the University 
pulpit on the 3rd of November, 1867, 
he made the astounding statement that, 
“with a few notable exceptions, the 
whole of the popular Press was osten- 
tatiously and implacably set against re- 
ligion.” Unless by religion he meant 
the peculiar tenets associated with the 
name of Pusey, a wilder assertion was 
never made; and, little as Stubbs knew 
of the world, it is quite unpardonable 
in him to have made it. But we for- 
get trifles like this when we come to 
consider the Constitutional History of 
England, which was published in three 
volumes during the years from 1874 
to 1878. Mr. Hutton is never tired of 
comparing this work with the Decline 
and Fall, thus doing it a great injustice. 
Stubbs would have been the last man 
to range himself with the greatest of 
all English, perhaps of all, historians. 
Gibbon has neither equal nor second, 
and the only subsequent historian who 
has approached him in the magnitude 
of his task, or the breadth of his treat- 
ment, is Finlay. Stubbs’s real rivals 
are Hallam and Milman, whom he sur- 
passed in learning, if not in practical 
wisdom. He aspired rather to the 
German ideal, and, when the first vol- 
ume appeared, a contemporary critic 
remarked that it was rather a German 
than an English book. And yet Stubbs, 
as his name implies, was English to the 
core. He had the love of liberty, 
though not of Liberalism; the dislike 
of sentiment; the hatred of equivoca- 
tion and indirectness; the aversion 
from “the fetid atmosphere of a 
Court,” which the inhabitants of these 
islands cherish, or used to cherish, as 
virtues. He knew a man as his 
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brother Yorkshiremen knew a horse. 
Although he laid stress in his Preface 
upon the fact that he was writing a 
history of institutions, there is plenty 
of flesh and blood on his bones. He 
knew how to say much in few words, 
as in the case of Henry Beaufort. 


The Cardinal of England passed 
away; not, as the great poet has de- 
scribed him, in the pangs of a melo- 
dramatic despair, but with the same 
businesslike dignity in which for so 
long he had lived and ruled. 


Sometimes, but not often, he let him- 
self go. Henry the Fifth excited all 
his enthusiasm. 


He was religious, pure in life, tem- 
perate, liberal, careful and yet splen- 
did, merciful, truthful, and honorable 

. a brilliant soldier, a sound diplo- 
matist, an able organizer and con- 
solidator of all forces at his command; 
the restorer of the English navy, the 
founder of our military, international, 
and maritime law. 


To the Plantagenets, and the England 
of the Middle Ages, such ample justice 
had never been done before. Stern 
moralist as he was, though making 
dangerously “liberal” allowance for 
the vices of “Churchmen” and kings, 
he had the human sympathy without 
which it is not really possible to re- 
construct the past. The Select Char- 
ters, which preceded his greater work, 
displayed his initial power, and vindi- 
eated his right to be an authoritative 
exponent of the Constitution. He him- 
self thought that he was better appre- 
ciated in Germany than in England. 
But in Freeman he had the same sort 
of champion as Huxley was to Dar- 
win; and Freeman used the columns of 
the Saturday Review to trumpet his 
fame, until he must have been almost 
sick of it himself. He was not blind 


to the faults of his trumpeting friends. 
He perceived that Freeman’s iteration 
deserved an unclerical epithet, and he 
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had no faith whatever in the enterprise 
which produced Green’s Short History 
of the English People. 


“For a popular history,” he wrote 
to Freeman, “such as he contemplates, 
surely Charles Knight and the Pic- 
torial people have done what is neces- 
sary and possible from existing ma- 
terials.” 


Wisdom did not die with Charles 
Knight; and every one knows what a 
splendid success Green’s book had. 
That Stubbs did not altogether like it, 
is clear from his letters. His views of 
Charles the First and of Laud were, as 
he says, fundamentally different from 
7reen’s. Even on George the Third he 
would not trust him. Freeman was 
more remote from the topics that 
burn; and Stubbs would indeed have 
been ungrateful if he had not admired 
Freeman. 

“Stubbs was not satisfied,” says Mr. 
Hutton with extreme unction, “to be 
wholly without pastoral cares.” It 
must, however, be admitted that very 
little sufficed. When, In 1875, nine 
years after resigning Navestock in 
Essex, he accepted Cholderton in 
Wiltshire, it was on condition that he 
“might legally count as residence in his 
benefice the whole of the term-times at 
Oxford, and would still be entitled to 
three months’ leave without licence,” 
which used to be called French leave. 
The Church of England is famous for 
her admirable elasticity; and perhaps 
this is as good an instance of it as 
could be found. It is pleasant to add 
that he did really visit Cholderton for 
three months in the summer, and was 
thought “a nice kind gentleman” by 
his flock. He did not think Mr. Dis- 
raeli a nice kind gentleman when in 
this same year he gave the Deanery of 
Ripon, which would just have suited 
Stubbs, to another; and he complained 
rather bitterly that he himself “had 


‘not let down the party to which he 























belonged.” In 1879, however, Lord 
Beaconsfield gave him a Canonry at 
St. Pau!’s. It was not altogether a 
suitable appointment, for the Canons 
of St. Paul’s ought to be popular 
preachers. Stubbs should have been 
Canon of Christchurch and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, instead of 
Dr. Bright, a far less able man. Still, 
it was a welcome recognition, even 
from the unhonored head of his own 
party; and it enabled him once more 
to be happy without the cure of souls. 
It also brought him into close relations 
with Dean Church, which would have 
been an advantage to any one. AS 
might be expected, his sermons did not 
draw large congregations; and he 
characteristically remarked that the 
newspapers, after stating that Mr. 
This or Dr. That preached in the morn- 
ing, added: “In the afternoon the pulpit 
was occupied by the Canon in resi- 
dence.” But the Canonry had the 
great merit of making him comfortable, 
and enabling him to pursue the work 
of his life without distraction. Un- 
fortunately, he allowed himself to be 
put on the Ecclesiastical Courts Com- 
mission, where “every one had a psalm 
and no doctrine and no patience.” 
What had he to do with such futilities? 
The lawyers, especially Lord Coleridge, 
only irritated him by reading the Ref- 
ormation Acts as if they saw them for 
the first time. But he himself proposed 
a fantastic scheme of referring to the 
bishops points considered by the Lord 
Chancellor doctrinal, which Parliament 
would never look at, except as a curi- 
osity. The Judicial Committee he 
thought a “foul thing.” It has at least 
stopped the persecution of heretics, 
which is a fouler thing still. As, how- 
ever, nothing came of the Commission, 
and ecclesiastical appeals have been 
stopped by the veto of the bishops, 
one can only regret that so much of 
Stubbs’s time was wasted in a manner 
so unprofitable. 


VoL. XXVI. 1884 
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Then the crash came. Up to this 
point the career of Dr. Stubbs had beer 
perfectly suited to his talents. He was 
the most learned of English historians, 
and he had, for nearly twenty years, 
filled the Chair of Modern History at 
Oxford with European renown. For 
five years he had been also a Canon 
of St. Paul’s, in easy circumstances, a 
dignitary of the Church which he 
adorned. He would have been a per- 
fect Dean, either of his beloved Ripon 
or of any other cathedral. The one 
ecclesiastical office for which nature 
had unfitted him was a bishopric; and 
that was what Mr. Gladstone offered 
him in February, 1884. The see was 
Chester, out of which the moderr 
dioceses of Manchester and LiverpooF 
had been carved. Mr. Gladstone had 
the best intentions; and he knew, of 
course, that Stubbs was a political op- 
ponent. Mr. Hutton quotes the high 
authority of Mr. Bryce for the fact 
that one of Mr. Gladstone’s “reasons for 
offering a bishopric to Dr. Stubbs was 
the importance he attached to his 
knowledge of ecclesiastical law and 
custom.” There are some things which 
the least intelligent reader may be as- 
sumed to know; and it would have been 
more interesting to learn what the 
other reasons were. A modern bishop 
does not require either great intellect 
or great learning. Besides the moral 
and religious qualifications which may 
be taken for granted, he needs dignity, 
courtesy, aptitude for business, pa- 
tience of detail, knowledge of men, and 
taste for ceremonial observances. 
Stubbs’s kindness made him courteous; 
and he had an unerring eye for a bore 
or a fool. Ceremony, which he called 
“fuss,” he detested; and even Mr. Hut- 
ton admits that even as a professor he 
was undignified. No one could help 
respecting his simple goodness and his 
transcendent ability. But the chief 
result of making him a bishop was to 
prove the truth of his own remark, 
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that he would have been an excellent 
layman. He hesitated, and took ad- 
vice. Church, Liddon, and the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s all counselled ac- 
ceptance. If biographies tell the truth, 
about which there can in this case be 
no sort of doubt, such is the invariable 
consequence of consulting clerical 
friends. Nor could any one deny that 
Dr. Stubbs would increase the reputa- 
tion of the episcopal Bench, where none 
of his colleagues, save Dr. Lightfoot, 
then Bishop of Durham, could compare 
with him in learning. Lightfoot, how- 
ever, was a practical man; and if he 
had remained at Cambridge, he would 
not in all probability have written a 
standard book. Dr. Creighton, who 
afterwards deserted history for episco- 
pacy, became an excellent bishop. He 
delighted to exercise his great mental 
powers in work which bore immediate 
fruit; and he was naturally fitted to 
deal with men. To Stubbs, nine-tenths 
of his new duties seemed sheer waste 
of time. His heart and mind were in 
his books. Earnestly pious and devout, 
generous almost to a fault with money, 
the Bishop of Chester grudged all out- 
lay which was not charitable, and 
every hour spent in “that worst form 
of trifling called business.”’ A_ theolo- 
gian, Mr. Hutton tells us, said that he 
had a “sceptical mind,’ meaning, no 
doubt, that he declined to accept his- 
torical conclusion without historical 
evidence. He certainly believed in 
apostolical succession. But he did not 
believe in diocesan conferences; and he 
was incapable of concealing his want 
of belief. He took refuge in that incor- 
rigible humor which was rather stimu- 
lated than quenched by the episcopal 
office. It is indeed melancholy to re- 


flect that, before his experience of Mr. 
Gladstone's cruel kindness, he had pro- 
posed to write a Constitutional History 
of the Reformation, which all the other 
bishops on the Bench could not have 
compiled among them. ' 
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The Bishop of Chester was said, by 
one who knew him well, never to have 
changed an opinion. His tastes and 
habits were not more flexible. Though 
a High Churchman by conviction, re- 
garding HBrastianism as anathema, he 
detested elaborate ritual, and was not 
even fond of hymns. Asked on one 
occasion if he thought them appropri- 
ate, he answered with a quotation 
from the last of them: “Oh, dear me, 
yes, to be sure.” 

“Yet saints their watch are keeping, 

Their cry goes up: How long?” 
Bishops, and even mere clergymen, 
can say with impunity what in laymen 
would be thought profane. Yet some 
of Dr. Stubbs’s more solemn incum- 
bents thought they sometimes detected 
in him a slight inclination to flippancy. 
If he had been without it, he would 
have died of a plethora of “functions.” 
“Life,” he wrote to Freeman from 
Chester, “is as much a burden here as 
it is everywhere else: the advantage of 
being a bishop is that one has no time 
to think about it.” He had to spend 
a large part of his time in trains; and 
could only “get an hour now and then 
for William of Malmesbury.” His 
humor was his salvation. “What a 
great many people there are in the 
world,” he wrote on his return from 
Italy, “to whom the disestablishment 
of the English Church will make no 
difference.” Unfortunately, though not 
unexpectedly, he could not see what 
difference a great many things made 
which bishops were supposed to regard 
as very serious indeed. He emphati- 
cally declined to be “organized” him- 
self; and had not the slightest wish to 
organize other people. He wanted to 
be let alone, to pray without fuss, and 
to study in peace. He had always been 
a great novel-reader; and he now read 
more novels than ever. Putting him at 
Chester was like putting him on the 
rack. But there was worse torture 
to follow. 























Lord Melbourne used to say that the 
bishops died to spite him. They re- 
signed to spite Stubbs. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Jacobson was the first 
stroke. The resignation of Dr. Mack- 
arness was the final blow. A retiring 
bishop, it may be explained, takes away 
a third of the income, and leaves all 
the work. Stubbs had found himself 
a poorer man at Chester than he was 
at St. Paul’s. Just as Jacobson’s death 
had improved his pecuniary position, he 
was offered another see burdened with 
another pension. Lord Salisbury, like 
Mr. Gladstone, was a_ well-meaning 
man. He thought, not unnaturally, 
that Oxford was entitled to the most 
learned bishop on the Bench; and Dr. 
Stubbs thought that he could not refuse 
heavier work. So he accepted, and 
then he suffered acute misery. The 
Bishop of Oxford does not live in the 
city, but in a country house called 
Cuddesdon, remote from railways, with 
gardeners, and coachmen, and all the 
rest of it. To this plain and homely 
scholar, life in such a place was repug- 
nant. There was, in his opinion, only 
one thing to be done with Cuddesdon; 
and that was to sell it. But to this the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
by no means give their consent; and 
Archbishop Benson, in a letter of re- 
markable shrewdness, remarked that 
“the Bishop of Oxford is not wanted 
in that Cathedral. It would be im- 
politic and not for the good of the 
University that he should eclipse the 
Dean in affairs, and worse more 
widely that the Dean should eclipse 
him.” The idea of any one eclipsing the 
magnificent potentate who was at that 
time Dean of Christchurch is hardly 
conceivable. But, Chancellor of the 
Garter as he was, it is possible that 
Dr. Stubbs might have been eclipsed 
by Dr. Liddell. At any rate, as a man 
who makes his bed must lie on it, he 
had to live at Cuddesdon. He became 
restless, impatient, hurried, disgusted 
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with trivial engagements, apprehensive 
of interruptions. The parsons of his 
agricultural diocese were oppressed by 
poverty; and he had three glass houses, 
which he would not even look at. He 
would have given all the glass houses 
in the world for the chance of reading 
at the Bodleian. Occasionally, he 
stayed in the Lollard’s Tower at 
Lambeth, as when he attended Mr. 
George Smith’s Dictionary Dinner, and 
walked home. “I was quite well, 
thank you,” he said, to Mr. Sidney Lee 
the next morning, “but my boots were 
tight.” Many good things were said at 
the dinner, but nothing better, or at 
least funnier, than that. 

The plain truth is, that this great 
student and sagacious historian was, 
as Bishop of Oxford, bored to death. 
Without the safety-valve of his humor, 
there would have been some terrific ex- 
plosions; and even Mr. Hutton would 
have had to admit that his hero could 
despise the office of a bishop. As it 
was, he sailed uncommonly near the 
wind when an unkind fate put him on 
the Archbishop’s Court at Lambeth, to 
try the Bishop of Lincoln for wearing 
vestments in a parish church. On that 
occasion, at all events, Stubbs had no 
business to be there. He did not be- 
lieve that the Bishop of Lincoln ought 
to be tried. He did not believe that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had any 
jurisdiction to try him. He did not 
think that the lawyers knew what they 
were talking about. He regarded it all 
as a sham and a solemn farce; and he 
did not hesitate to say so. “It is nota 
Court,” he kept saying; “it is an arch- 
bishop sitting in his library.” The 
whole case should be left to a jury of 
matrons, whom he named. “How does 
his Grace get his patience? Is it from 
the Stores? I sit and admire him 
and then sleep it off.” His Grace 
was in his element, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself, and required no commis- 
eration. 
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The use of crossing next appears 
Too hard for our digestion; 

The question of the cross remains 
A very crucial question. 


Now it was verse, then it was prose. 


Oh, the wearing weariness of it all! 
Once the earth was without form and 
void; now it is full of forms, and has 
not ceased to be void... . Certainly 
this Court is quite informal and the 
subject void of all interest. One feels 
inclined to deal with forms without 
any ceremony, and with ceremonies 
without much formality. 


Such quaint cries of despair never went 
up before, either from a bishop, or 
from a judge, or even from an assessor. 
A good man gone wrong Bishop 
Stubbs could hardly be called. A great 
man out of place he certainly was. 
The thing of which he had the greatest 
horror was wasting time; and nobody 
wastes more time than a modern 
bishop. His last duty, which it did 
not require a bishop to perform, was 
at once congenial and heroic. The 
death of Queen Victoria, in January, 
1901, found him depressed in spirits, 
and enfeebled by illness. He had al- 
ways felt a reverent admiration for the 
Queen; and, in spite of medical warn- 
ings, he obeyed the King’s command 
to preach at St. George’s, Windsor, the 
day after the funeral, which he also 
attended. His simple, manly, straight- 
forward sermon is compared, with 
curious infelicity, by Mr. Hutton, to 
the splendid and highly artificial ora- 
tions of Bossuet, Massillon, and Bour- 
daloue. It was a characteristic ut- 
terance from the Bishop’s heart, and 
therefore as unlike the “French preach- 
ers of the great age” as anything 
could well be. It was his last public 
effort. On the 22nd of April he died, 
in his seventy-seventh year, three 
months after his friend and brother 
historian, Mandell Creighton, who was 
almost twenty years his junior. 


Both to the lay and to the ecclesiasti- 
cal mind it must seem that Professor 
Stubbs’s acceptance of a bishopric was 
the mistake of his life. That he was a 
great bishop, only flattery will assert. 
That he was a great, though not a 
popular, historian, is the unanimous 
opinion of the few who are competent 
to judge him. Nine-tenths of his epis- 
copal work was mechanical and secu- 
lar. His History always upholds the 
cause of the Church, whose loyal and 
faithful minister he would always, in 
any circumstances, have been. What 
the Church and the world have lost by 
his “hallowing,” as Freeman called it, 
we shall never know; but we may 
guess. No man of equal learning has 
treated the English Reformation from 
his peculiar platform. We can find 
Protestantism and eloquence in Froude, 
Catholicism and accuracy in Lingard. 
But Stubbs was a sturdy Anglican, 
whose sympathies were neither with 
Ridley, nor with Gardiner, but with 
Laud. Although he would never have 
perverted evidence or falsified a fact, 
he would have told the story better 
than any one else could tell it, as an 
Englishman and an ecclesiastic. That 
the Bishop of Rome neither hath nor 
ought to have any jurisdiction within 
this realm of England, Stubbs held as 
strongly as Froude. He adhered with 
equal firmness to the doctrine, that the 
Church of England had never lost its 
identity since Britain was converted 
to the Christian faith, He was not, 
like Gibbon, a citizen of the world, 
with an impartial contempt for every- 
thing except historical truth. He was, 
like Macaulay, an intensely patriotic 
Englishman, and as much a Tory as 
Macaulay was a Whig. His Liberal 
friends, such as Freeman and Green, 
never made the smallest impression on 
him. While he admired Gladstone's 
Churechmanship, he abhorred his poli- 
tics. I do not myself believe in abso- 
lutely impartial history. What we 
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want is both sides. There is no book 
in the English language to supply the 
place of that which Stubbs would have 
written on the Reformation. Creigh- 
ton’s admirable and delightful History 
of the Papacy is, in setting, Italian, not 
English; and no one would guess that 
it was written by a _ clergyman. 
Stubbs would have given the clerical 
and Conservative view of Henry the 
Eighth’s legislation, upon which the 
whole controversy really turns. He 
would have done much more. He 
would have drawn an indelible picture 
of a great constitutional struggle, a 
struggle for first principles, between 
Church and King. He might have gone 
on to depict the rise of Puritanism, the 
temperate or temporizing policy of 
Elizabeth, the cliange of Tudors for 
Stuarts, the great catastrophe that fol- 
lowed. He would not have settled 
questions which will be debated and 
disputed till the end of time. But he 
would have written a book which no 
one who took part in them could ever 
neglect, which would have remained 
the classical statement of a Tory 
Churchman’s historic creed. Disr. 
aliter visum, he said, when he did not 
get the Deanery of Ripon. When he 
did get the Bishopric of Oxford, he 
said that he had committed suicide. If 
historicide be a crime, he was a crimi- 
nal. “In they broke, those people of 
importance,” Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury, and slew, not a life, but an 
immortality. But he was himself 
particeps criminis. 

In a quiet deanery, Dr. Stubbs would 
have had all the clerical opportunities 
he desired, and could have done work 
which would never have died. What 
he did as a bishop, hundreds could have 
done as well, and scores could have 
done better. His successor in the See 
of Oxford has contributed to this vol- 
ume just three pages, which have, no 
doubt, an esoteric meaning for clergy- 
men, but, to my lay mind, mean noth- 
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ing at all. Every page written by 
Stubbs himself is full of significance, 
and often suggests far more than it 
says. That he was an honor to his 
order, is of course true. But at this 
moment there is hardly an English 
bishop known outside his diocese ex- 
cept the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who travels, and the Bishop of Here- 
ford, who represents the people in the 
House of Lords. Yet they are all ex- 
cellent men; pious, efficient, and in- 
dustrious, with no sense of divided 
allegiance to neglected studies. In the 
House of Lords Bishop Stubbs did not 
count. What did his dioceses, apart 
from the University, care for his erudi- 
tion? As much as a public meeting 
cares for a Senior Wrangler. Creighton 
had great gifts for administration, for 
speaking, for managing men. Stubbs 
had none. He was the best joker on 
the Bench, and the most persistent 
grumbler. Humanly speaking, he was 
bored with his life. History never 
bored him, never tired him, never ex- 
hausted his keenness, his sagacity, his 
patience, his love of truth, his faith 
in the providential government of the 
world. A late Prime Minister used to 
say that the clergy might be ex- 
haustively divided into two classes. 
The first consisted of those who wanted 
to be bishops, and were unfit to be. 
The second comprised those who were 
fit to be bishops, and did not want to 
be. Stubbs belonged to neither class. 
Although he thought for some time that 
his Party neglected him, he was free 
from ambition. He was a victim to 
a sense of duty, and to a belief that 
episcopal functions were religious in 
some sense in which history is not. 
The awful line of the great Epicurean 
poet ascribes to religion the sacrifice of 
an innocent girl. The religion of which 
Lucretius speaks was Pagan, as Mr. 
Pecksniff said, with regret, of the 
Sirens. That must surely be a narrow 
view of historical research which ex- 
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LIFE’S LITTLE 


I. 
Miss Daisy Hopping to a life-long 
school friend. (Extract.) 


The news is that mother is going to 
give another No. 1 dinner party, the 
first for three years. We are to have 
waiters from London instead of poor 
old Smart, the greengrocer, who 
breathes down your back, and two 
special entrées, and the champagne that 
grandpapa left us instead of what Dick 
always calls the Téte Montée brand for 
local consumption. And the county 
people are asked this time—no Smith- 
sons and Parkinsons and Col. Home- 
Hopkins, and the other regular old 
stodgers who go to all the parties 
within a radius of six miles. It is all 
because Uncle and Aunt Mordaunt are 
coming from India, and he has just 
got a C.S.L. 


II. 


Messrs. Patti and Casserole to 
Mrs. Montgomery Hopping. 


Madam,—In reply to your esteemed 
favor of the 22nd we would suggest 
quenelles de volaille aux champignons as 
one entrée and ris de veau @ VArman- 
dine as the other. The two waiters 
will come to you by the 3.5 from 
We are, Madam, 

Yours faithfully, 
Patti and Casserole. 


IIT. 


Miss Daisy Hopping to the same life- 
long school friend. (Extract.) 


Euston. 


Mother is in her best temper, as ‘all 
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THE SMITHSONS, THE PARKINSONS, AND COL. HOME-HOPKINS. 








Church, that it should involve the prin- 
ciple of a round man for a square hole. 


Herbert Paul. 
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the guests she has asked have accepted. 
Lena and I are not to come down to 
dinner, because there won’t be room, 
but we are to go in afterwards, and 
Mother is giving us new dresses. Mine 
is [thirty lines omitted]. So you see it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. Uncle Mordaunt will talk about 
Stonehenge all the time, but they all 
say they are so charmed to be going 
to meet him. 


IV. 


Mrs. Leonard Hatt to Mrs. Montgomery 
Hopping. 


Dear Mrs. Hopping,—I am so very 
sorry to have to tell you that we shall 
not be able to dine with you on the 5th 
after all, as my husband is ill with a 
ehill. You will, I know, be glad to 
hear that his temperature is now 
nearly normal, after a very anxious 
time, but the doctor forbids all thought 
of going out of doors for at least ten 
days. I am exceedingly sorry, as we 
were so looking forward to the even- 
ing at your pretty house and to seeing 
dear Sir Mordaunt again. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mildred Hatt. 


Ve 


Durdham to the Hon. Mrs. 
Willie Ross. 


Lady 


Dear Nanny,—We reached town yes- 
terday, after a delightful cruise, and 
now we want to see you and Willie 
more than anything, so come up on the 
5th, Thursday, and we will ga some- 
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where, and have supper, and talk it all 
over. If you have an engagement, 
break it. 


Yours, Bee. 


VI. 


The Hon. Mrs. Willie Ross to Mrs. 
Montgomery Hopping. 


Dear Mrs. Hopping,—It is very dis- 
tressing to me to have to decline an 
invitation after accepting it, but I have 
just discovered that we have an en- 
gagement for the 5th which cannot be 
put off. I am so very sorry, and I 
promise I will never be so careless 
again—if you ever give me another 
chance! Believe me, dear Mrs. Hop- 
ping, 

Yours very truly, 
Annette Ross. 


VIL. 
Canon Bath to Mrs. Montgomery 
Hopping. 


My dear Mrs. Hopping,—I very 


deeply regret to have to write as I 
must; but we are all servants and at 


the mercy of our masters, and the 
Bishop has just signified his intention 
of visiting Widdesdon on the day of 
your charming party, and has asked me 
to be his host. 

To so good a churchwoman as your- 
self I need not say more, except that 
I am deeply concerned to have to break 
faith with you and to miss a congenial 
antiquarian gossip with Sir Mordaunt. 
Believe me, dear Mrs. Hopping, 

Yours sincerely, 
Oliver Bath. 


VIII. 


Mrs. Vansittart to Mrs. Montgomery 
Hopping. 


Dear Mrs. Hopping,—I have put off 
writing till the last moment, hoping 
that the necessity might pass, but I am 
now forced to say that I shall not be 
able to dine with you on the 5th. Poor 


Arthur was brought home on Saturday, 
from mixed hockey, so badly bruised 
and injured that he has been in bed 
ever since and requires constant atten- 
tion. I am sure that you (who also 
are a mother) will understand that I 
should not like to leave him in this 
state even for an evening; and so I[ 
hasten to let you know. 
Yours sincerely, 
Kate Vansittart. 


P.S.—You will please tell Sir Mor- 
daunt and Lady Hopping that I am 
deeply grieved not to meet them. 


IX. 


Mrs. Montgomery Hopping to Messrs. 
Patti and Casserole. (Telegram.) 


Mrs. Montgomery Hopping will not 
require either the entrées or the waiters 
for the 5th. 


X. 


Miss Daisy Hopping to the same life- 
long school friend. (Extract.) 


This house isn’t fit to live in. Every- 
one who was invited has backed out, 
except old General Stores, who says he 
put off going to the South of France 
on purpose. Mother never thought he 
would come at all. If it weren’t for 
him, mother (who is more like a whirl- 
wind than anything I ever experienced) 
says she would have no party at all; 
but now she must go on with it, espe- 
cially as she told Uncle Mordaunt. 
And so it means the Smithsons and the 
Parkinsons and Col. Home-Hopkins 
after all. The worst of it is we are not 
to have new dresses. 


XI. 


Mrs. Parkinson to Mrs. Montgomery 
Hopping. 


Dear Mrs. Montgomery Hopping,—It 
will give Mr. Parkinson and myself 
such very great pleasure to dine with 
you on the 5th to meet your distin- 
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guished brother-in-law. A dinner party 
at your house is always such an event, 
and in our remote neighborhood, where 
excitements are so few, short notice 
perhaps adds to the delight. Believe 
me, Yours sincerely, 

Mildred Parkinson. 


XII. 


Col. Home-Hopkins to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Hopping. 


My dear Lady,—Your word is always 
law, and you may count on me to be 
on your hospitable doorstep at the 
stroke of eight. Would that you had 
said seven, that an hour of happiness 
were added! I beg you not to apologize 
for what you call short notice. No 
notice should be too short to a soldier. 
I am, dear Lady, yours to command, 

Edgar Home-Hopkins. 


XIII. 


Mrs. Smithson to Mrs. Montgomery 
Hopping. 


My dear Mrs. Hopping,—It would 
give Mr. Smithson and myself much 
pleasure to accept your kind invitation 
were it not that we are a little in 
bondage to a visitor, a niece of my 
husband’s, such a very nice girl, who is 
staying with us before taking up a 
position at Cannes as a companion to 
a very interesting old lady, the widow 
of Commander Muncaster, who, you 
may remember, died a few weeks ago. 
As we do not quite like to leave her 


Punch. 
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Is it fair or logical to base any con- 
clusion as to the moral or esthetic 
qualities of a nation on the works of 
its poets and artists? To this question 
many would reply in the negative, yet 
they would admit that in dealing with 
primitive times, when the artist and 
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alone all the evening I wondered if I 
might bring Madeline with me. She is 
a very nice girl, and quite the best 
pupil at the Guildhall School of Music 
last year. Perhaps you would like her 
to bring some music with her. I 
know it is often a help. But of course, 
dear Mrs. Hopping, you will say at 
once if it is inconvenient or likely to 
put your table out, and then we can 
perhaps get Miss Moberly to come in 
for the evening and bring her knitting, 
as I should not like to refuse your very 
kind invitation. The Doctor was say- 
ing only the other day how long it was 
since we had the pleasure of dining 
with you. As for short notice, I hope 
you won’t mention it. It is so difficult 
often to give long notice, as I know 
only too well. 
Yours very truly, 
Martha Smithson. 


P.S.—I find I have not said how glad 
we shall be to see Sir Mordaunt and 
Lady Hopping. 


XIV. 


Mrs. Montgomery Hopping to Mrs. 
Smart. 


To Mrs. Smart. 

I am glad your husband can come for 
Thursday evening. I am counting on 
him to be here at five to help with the 
silver, and I shall want some mush- 
rooms if you can get them, some 
French beans, and two heads of celery. 

BE. Montgomery Hopping. 


GREEK ART. 


the poet were indistinguishable from 
the mass of the people, when each man 
adorned his own weapon, and poetry 
consisted of stories handed down from 
father to son, it would be a perfectly 
justifiable proceeding. After a little 
further consideration they would also 
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Nature in Greek Art. 


be willing to grant that, in the case of 
a nation so artistic as the Italians of 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, or so musical as the Germans, 
it would not be unreasonable to see in 
the work of Italian artists of that 
period, or of German musicians, a 
fairly accurate picture of the taste of 
the nation at large. The Greeks of 
classical times were certainly as a na- 
tion both poetic and artistic; they who 
took such a keen interest in the dra- 
matic competitions and in the games, 
who were so ready to dedicate works of 
art at their famous shrines, who were 
anxious that every article of dress or 
furniture should be beautiful in shape 
and ornament,—surely these people 
shared in the spirit of their artists and 
poets, and their artistic perceptions and 
capabilities differed from theirs only in 
degree. We shall not be wrong, there- 
fore, in using the works of art which 
are left as foundations for our conclu- 
sions as to the feeling for Nature felt 
by the Greeks as a whole. 

At first sight there will perhaps 
seem a dearth of material for this 
study. If we recall the various speci- 
mens of Greek art with which we are 
familiar, it is certainly no natural 
scenery, no fruits or flowers, which 
will first occur to us; it is surely men, 
men everywhere, from the hero to the 
slave, from the athlete to the ghost 
fluttering round the tomb. It seems as 
though the human interest were of 
paramount, of unique importance; yet 
on further reflection it will perhaps be 
necessary to modify this view. The 
Greek, above all men, had an idea of 
the eternal fitness of things. He knew 
by instinct the right kind of ornament 
to suit his object, the proper subject 
for the material at his command; he 
would not, for instance, use as a design 
for a bas-relief the subject which 
would be suitable only to a flat paint- 
ing. Now the kinds of artistic produc- 
tion which have come down to us from 
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Greek times are architecture, sculpture 
(in stone or bronze) and relief-work, 
vase-painting, terra-cottas, gems and 
coins. The three divisions of natural 
objects imitated in art are, roughly, 
landscape, animal-forms and vegetable- 
forms, 

Let us first take landscape: there is 
obviously no place for direct imitation 
of scenery in any of these departments 
of art; its place is in the painter’s 
studio, and of easel pictures or frescoes 
we have not a single example. It is 
clear that landscape proper could have 
no share in the art of the vase-painter. 
In most cases such an artist was 
limited to two or three colors only; he 
found therefore that, as a rule, the 
most effective method of treating his 
subject was in silhouette. For this 
variety of outline was essential, and he 
therefore turned his attention to the 
human figure, or to a conventional 
treatment of flowers or animals, which 
would ensure the greatest possible 
wealth of line rather than a mass or 
a choice of color. We have indeed 
seen landscape as vase decoration in 
our own day, especially on certain mis- 
ealled Dutch ware, but the effect is 
only questionably good, even where the 
painter has had a large choice of color. 
The other kinds of artistic production 
may be classed together, as the same 
conditions apply to all. There is cer- 
tainly no place for landscape in any 
of the plastic arts; variety of outline, 
mass of light and shade, contrast of 
surface are what the modeller or en- 
graver requires. A French sculptor 
has indeed recently proved that a sea- 
wave can be treated in bas-relief in a 
most beautiful and convincing manner 
as a background for the dripping figure 
of Leander; but there still remains a 
lurking feeling that such a thing is out 
of place, and is rather an experiment 
or a tour de force than a successful in- 
novation. 

So much, then, for landscape: let us 
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come to the second division of our sub- 
ject, the treatment of animals. Here, 
as we should expect, we are confronted 
with a mass of evidence. The animal 
and human forms are so closely akin 
that any artist appreciating the one 
must almost inevitably delight also in 
the study of the other. And animal 
subjects supply the very qualities the 
sculptor needs; conditions are found 
the very reverse of those present in 
landscape. Look at any collection of 
Greek coins; balf of them bear repre- 
sentations of animals,—animals treated 
so tenderly and with such feeling for 
the texture of feather and hide, that 
there can be little doubt that the artist 
studied them with understanding and 
affection. Look at the eagles of 
Agrigentum devouring their prey; the 
splendid eagle’s head of Elis, or the 
lion and bull of Acanthus; the cow and 
ealf of Dyrrhacium, or the bull of 
Eretria scratching his head to the very 
life; the chariot-horses of the cities of 
Magna Grecia tossing their heads in 
eagerness for the contest. We are even 
told that a bronze cow was the chief 
glory of the great Myron. The same is 
true of gem-engraving; greyhounds, 
dolphins, and rams appear drawn with 
a wonderful truth to Nature; indeed, in 
some cases the engraver has made his 
design correspond to the color of his 
stone, so that a cow will appear on an 
emerald as in a green field, or a dol- 
phin on a beryl as if in the blue-green 
sea-water; though that may possibly 
be due to the desire to emphasize the 
power of the gem as an amulet. 

In our third division, the treatment of 
floral and vegetable forms, the result 
is, I think we must admit, disappoint- 
ing. Flowers and leaves occur on 
coins, but their treatment is net suc- 
cessful; it is neither natural nor con- 
ventional. The wheat-ear of Metapon- 
tum, the parsley-leaf of Selinus, the 
rose of Rhodes are unsatisfactory; all 
that can be said for them is that: they 
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are unmistakable. On a coin of Gor- 
tyna in Crete Europa is seen seated in 
a tree which is certainly drawn after a 
more natural pattern; but even here it 
is inferior to the bull on the other side 
so complacently licking his back. It is 
doubtful whether a natural treatment 
of flowers is suitable as a decoration 
for vases; admirers of the Worcester 
china of our own day will say that it 
is, but the question remains open. No 
one, however, will deny that most 
beautiful conventional patterns may be 
made from floral forms, yet the only 
cases of such designs on Greek vases 
are, so far as I know, the stereotyped 
lotus and palmette. The vine appears 
as the adjunct of Dionysus, and some- 
times alone, as on a vase where satyrs 
are gathering the grapes; yet the treat- 
ment is almost always inadequate, and 
in no case, I believe, does the olive ap- 
pear on vases of Athenian manufac- 
ture. An apple-bough is seen on a very 
beautiful white-ground vase by Sotades 
in the British Museum; but the general 
feeling for floral forms is different from 
that which the Mycenzan potter had 
for the weeds and flowers of the deep. 
Where they do occur it is generally as 
a necessary part of a story in which 
the human interest is paramount. 
Triptolemus, for instance, holds the 
wheat-ears in his hand, but it is on him 
that the artist expends his skill; Diony- 
sus is surrounded by the vine, but it is 
the god at whom we look, not at the 
curving spirals of the plant. The 
acanthus leaf, again, is the motive of 
the Corinthian capital, but it quickly 
becomes stereotyped; the variety of the 
Byzantine capitals and friezes show a 
far greater love for leaf-forms. 

But there are more ways than one 
of treating natural objects. Beside the 
natural method there is also the sym- 
bolic; and a love for Nature may show 
itself by means of this, if the limita- 
tions which the material or purpose of 
his work lay upon the artist preclude 
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him from using the direct, and at first 
sight more spontaneous, method. If 
the artist takes the trouble to invent 
symbolic forms for natural objects 
when he cannot imitate them directly, 
it will rather show his desire of intro- 
ducing those objects at all costs than 
a state of mind which loves symbols 
for their own sake. It is from the 
manner in which this symbolism is 
treated, and the length to which it is 
earried, that the craftsman must be 
judged, and not from the mere fact 
that he employs such a device. Some- 
times, indeed, naturalistic treatment 
will be tried and will fail, as, for 
example, on a vase found at Cume, 
where Europa is painted crossing the 
sea on a bull. The painter has ob- 


viously observed the effect of refrac- 
tion through water, for the bull’s legs 
appear slanted in a curious way as he 
swims; but such treatment once proved 
unsuitable for its object, the painter 
gives it up and contents himself with 


symbolizing the sea under the form of 
a dolphin or a crab; the effect as a 
piece of mere decoration being much 
better, while the circumstances of the 
story are equally elucidated. On an- 
other vase Dionysus crosses the sea in 
a boat, shaded by the branches of his 
own vine, and surrounded by dolphins 
which appear above as well as below 
his boat, perhaps a graceful way of 
showing the sea in perspective. Dol- 
phins seem to have been great favorites 
with the Greeks, as they appear on 
many coins and gems; Arion, Taras, 
Phalanthus are carried across the sea 
by them, and the ship of Dionysus it- 
self becomes a dolphin. Perhaps their 
sportive character had some resem- 
blance to that of human beings and the 
dolphins were once men, as in the 
story of Dionysus and the rude sailors. 
On another vase, which shows Theseus 
below the sea in quest of a certain 
ring, the painter, besides suggesting 
moisture in the clinging draperies of 
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the figures, has marked the locality by 
placing a little triton beneath the feet 
of Theseus, ready to bear him to the 
surface, an ingenious way of represent- 
ing the buoyancy of sea-water. 

Connected with this symbolical ren- 
dering of Nature is the method of per- 
sonification, in which mountain, river, 
or spring is shown not by some symbol, 
but as an actual person. This idea was 
familiar to the Greeks from the earliest 
times. They personified everything; 
Galene, Comos, Pothos, and above all 
Nike, appear over and over again on 
their vases as men and women. And 
if this personification of abstractions 
was familiar, none the less so was that 
of natural scenery. From the time of 
Homer, who makes the river Scaman- 
der fight with Achilles, and Eos bear 
away her son Memnon to Egypt, Na- 
ture was not merely scenery but a col- 
lection of persons with interests deep 
and varied in the affairs of the human 
race. 

We read of a picture by Aristophon, 
the brother of Polygnotus, in which 
Alcibiades reposed on the lap of 
Nemea; of another representing Or- 
pheus, Pontus, and charming Thalassa, 
wherein the last two evidently had 
quite as much of the personal form as 
the first. This way of treating Nature 
could hardly be carried further than on 
a vase in the British Museum, where 
Eos is seen pursuing Cephalus; Helios 
rises in his chariot from the sea, Selene 
sinks beneath the waves on the other 
side, while the fixed stars, in the shape 
of little boys, dive into the water at 
the coming of day. Even the winds 
have histories, and Boreas woos Orith- 
yia as she gathers flowers on the 
banks of a river; Zetes and Calais, their 
sons, drive off the harpies from the 
feast of poor blind Phineus. And all 
this is not merely the creation of poets 
or story-tellers; it is a natural growth 
from the mind of the people. The hu- 
man interest is always predominant: 
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the birds have stories told of them, the 
halcyon, the hoopoe, the nightingale 
each has his own history; the laurel, 
the reed, the hyacinth, the narcissus 
each has a legend of its own; Arethusa, 
the spring, is wooed and won by 
Alpheus, the river. 

The personal interest is indeed para- 
mount, but the love of Nature also is 
there, It is the plaintive music of the 
nightingale which has given rise to the 
tragic story of Itys, the changeful 
character of the ocean which embodies 
itself in the transformation of Nereus 
or Thetis. A mountain stream, hurry- 
ing down to the sea, is for the die- 
sinker of Lower Italy a man-headed 
bull, rushing forward, often with his 
head down, on his wild career; but 
Syracuse, surrounded by her quiet har- 
bor, is a smiling nymph with dolphins 
playing among her locks. 

These Nature-people (if we may so 
call them) were deemed worthy to ap- 
pear even on the most august monu- 


ments and in company with the gods 


themselves. There is little doubt that 
the reclining figures in the pediments 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia are 
river-gods and nymphs, among them 
the Cladeus and Alpheus of Pindar’s 
lays. On the western pediment of the 
Parthenon too they occur, in the 
Cephissus and Callirhoe; and it is even 
thought that the famous figures of the 
eastern pediment, known as the three 
Fates, may be none other than Thalas- 
sa and Gaia. 

I have said that landscape and paint- 
ing went together, but that no land- 
scape remains from which any data 
can be gathered. Yet there are a few 
notices of such painting in ancient au- 
thors, though their exact significance 
is a matter of doubt. In the great 
frescoes of Polygnotus it seems that 
there was little if any landscape back- 
ground, but that the figures were ar- 
ranged in two or three rows without 
perspective, while the locality was 
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shown by means of symbolism. Aga- 
tharcus, who flourished about 460- 
420 B.C., is spoken of as a painter of 
scenery, but whether in a naturalistic 
way or not we have no means of judg- 
ing. Every one knows the story of 
Zeuxis and the bunch of grapes, but 
even this proves very little; we are 
tempted to compare it with the ac- 
counts of the early sculptor whose fig- 
ures had to be fastened with chains lest 
they should run away in the night, so 
lifelike were they. Apelles painted a 
picture of Aphrodite rising from the 
sea and pressing the water from her 
hair, and we are told that her body 
seemed to melt into the waves. Here, 
at last, we seem to have come to a 
naturalistic treatment of the sea, but 
the notice is so meagre, and there is so 
little information about contemporary 
art, that it is hardly safe to base any 
conclusions on it; for on the other 
hand, where it was quite open to the 
painter to treat a subject in a natural 
way, he chose the symbolical method 
to represent his idea. 

In conclusion then we may say that 
the facts are these. The Greek mind 
could and did appreciate natural 
scenery, but was ever ready to see it 
in a personal form, to give a history 
to every hill or stream, bird or star; 
and so strong is this tendency, that 
when the story has once been evolved, 
the interest in it so dominates the 
mind, that the thought of each thing 
as a mere phenomenon of Nature be- 
comes obscured. It is as if to the 
Greek mind the universe consisted only 
of personal beings, supernatural or 
human, to which every other object 
was merely an accessory, affording 
either a field of action for, or a detail 
of circumstance in the all-absorbing 
drama played by the personal agents. 
Whereas for the modern mind the uni- 
verse consists rather of three elements, 
God, Nature, and man, each reacting 
on the others, but each distinct and 
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obeying its own laws, a force to be 

reckoned with for good or evil. The 

latter may be the more scientific view, 

the former the more artistic; but each 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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is compatible with a love for Nature 
in the mind of the people which holds 
it. 

BE. M. Congreve. 





“GOLD FROM 


It is not only likely, but certain, that 
if the announcement were suddenly 
made that a cheap process had been 
discovered by which coal could be con- 
verted into diamonds, there would be 
plently of people who would be afraid 
of emptying the coal-box on the fire. 
They would not like the idea of throw- 
ing away money. They would calcu- 
late how many tons of coal were still 
left in the cellar—possibly would tele- 
phone for more coal at the same price, 
in case the coal merchant had not seen 
the newspapers that morning—until, 
perhaps, it would occur to them a few 
days afterwards that it did not very 
much matter. The cheaper the process 
of converting coal into diamonds, the 
more diamonds would be made, and 
the cheaper, therefore, they would be- 
come; and if you could make large 
diamonds, according to size, at prices 
ranging, say, from ninepence to nine 
guineas—at which size they would be 
too heavy to wear as jewels—clearly 
it would be better to burn coal than to 
keep it to make diamonds. Nothing, 
eventually, would be greatly altered, 
except, of course, that rich women 
would cease to wear diamonds, and 
that a good many mortgages made on 
the security of jewels would have been 
foreclosed,—at all events, there would 
have been no interference with the cur- 
rency. 

The parallel is not exact if the dis- 
covery of “new wealth’’—the Daily 
News seems to have been the first to 
discover “wealth” in the latest gold- 
extracting process—has to do with the 
production of other precious commod- 
ities besides diamonds. It was an- 


SEA-WATER.” 


nounced on Saturday last, with all the 
headlines natural to the occasion, that 
a discovery had been made “of the 
utmost magnitude and the most sensa- 
tional character.” For many years at- 
tempts had been made to extract gold 
from sea-water, but “though gold has 
been collected and precipitated, no pro- 
cess had hitherto been discovered by 
which it could be extracted on a com- 
mercial basis. Our information is that 
the problem has now been solved, and 
that gold in practically illimitable 
quantities is only awaiting the com- 
pletion of the arrangements which a 
powerful syndicate have in hand to 
be pumped from the ocean.” All that 
reads like revolution; and when it is 
added that the process by which all 
this gold is to be obtained has been 
submitted to Sir William Ramsay, and 
that “he has just reported on it in 
terms which leave no room for doubt 
as to its success,” is there any other 
comment to be made except that those 
who have managed to obtain shares in 
the syndicate are exceedingly lucky 
persons? One of the critics of the 
scheme, indeed, goes so far as to esti- 
mate the actual amount of gold which 
is at the disposal of the ocean-pump- 
ing syndicate. Since it is computed 
that there is something like a grain of 
gold in a ton of sea-water, and since 
a grain of gold is worth about two- 
pence, “as there are about sixty thou- 
sand billion tons of water in the ocean, 
any one who can recover it all will 
have a nice little fortune of £625,000,- 
000,000,000, or over five thousand mil- 
lion tons of solid gold.” (We cannot 
make this sum work out correctly, but 
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the general drift of tke calculation is 
clear.) At first sight, all that looks very 
well indeed for the prospects of the 
syndicate; but it ought perhaps to be 
added that as yet Sir William Ramsay 
has taken no shares, that he has writ- 
ten to the papers to state that his re- 
port was confidential, and that “the 
process is still in an elementary stage.” 

There are possibly other reflections 
which may occur. For the sake of 
argument, suppose it to be granted that 
all these calculations of the amount of 
gold waiting in the sea for a syndicate 
to extract it are correct. Suppose it to 
be a fact that somehow there could be 
obtained from sea-water so many mil- 
lion tons of gold. You are faced by 
two difficulties,—first, by the mechani- 
cal difficulty of getting the grain of 
gold dry into your hand out of the 
water; second, by the obvious fact that 
if you can manage to extract a suffi- 
ciently large quantity of gold in a 
given time—if, that is to say, again 
purely for the sake of argument, you 
could in a year double the amount of 
solid, malleable gold in existence—you 
would upset the standards by which 
the value of goods exchanged among 
the merchant nations is measured. 
Would that be a good thing to do? But 
take the mechanical difficulties first. 
To begin with, granted that from a ton 
of sea-water you can get a grain of 
Pump, then, a thousand tons of 
into a reservoir and 
begin to treat it. When you have ex- 
tracted, by whatever treatment, the 
thousand grains of gold which were 
floating somewhere in those thousand 
tons of water, you have dry gold in 
your hands value two thousand pence, 
-roughly four guineas, out of which, 
of course, you have to pay for your 
labor and part of the initial cost of the 
plant put up for extraction. Still, after 
paying that, you remain, for the sake 
of argument, two guineas in hand. 
Next, you have to get rid of your now 


gold. 


pure sea-water 
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goldless sea-water, in order to pump 
in the next thousand tons to be treated. 
What are you going to do with it? 
Clearly it would not be the best thing 
to do to pump it straight back into the 
sea where it came from; you might, in 
that case, unleas there were racing 
tides to carry it away (and perhaps to 
earry it back again next day), pump 
again into your reservoir water which 
you had already treated, and which 
would be therefore goldless. The best 
thing to do, obviously, would be to run 
your waste sea-water through a con- 
duit-pipe or by some other method to 
a distant coast,—you might, for in- 
stance, pump it into your reservoir on 
one side of the Panama Isthmus and 
pump it out on the other. 

Suppose, for a moment, however, that 
this physical difficulty could be sur- 
mounted, or better, that a much greater 
secret than this for obtaining gold 
from sea-water were discovered; sup- 
pose that some private individual were 
able with the utmost secrecy to develop 
the scheme of a flotilla of ships which 
should go out simultaneously, each cap- 
tain armed with the inventor's secret, 
and which should dip down some kind 
of magnetic apparatus attracting all 
the gold in the sea for miles round. 
Imagine the flotilla secretly returning 
home, each ship with tons of gold on 
board; and then imagine the gold sup- 
ply of the world suddenly doubled, 
capable of being trebled in a month, 
quadrupled in two months, What 
would happen? Would the owner of 
the flotilla, the inventor of the mag- 
netic apparatus, become amazingly 
rich? For a time, perhaps; but if his 
secret were discovered, or if it were 
known that it was only a chemical 
secret which stood between wealth and 
poverty, would he remain rich for long. 
simply because he could always pro- 
duce gold to pay for whatever he 
wanted? He would not, of course. 
He would probably be assassinated, 
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since there is always a tendency to be- 
lieve that secrets can somehow be ob- 
tained by killing; but if he were not 
assassinated, and if the secret leaked 
out, so that every Government in the 
world knew how to obtain gold ex- 
ceedingly cheap, clearly the inventor 
would become just as poor a man as 
any one else who possessed merely 
gold, or paper redeemable by gold. He 
might as well possess so much sand. 
If the gold-supply of the world could 
be multiplied to any extent with abso- 
lute ease, and multiplied at irregular 
intervals, there would be no standard 
of prices. A quarter of wheat might 
stand at fifty shillings one day and two 
hundred and fifty shillings the next 
day: you might be asked half-a-crown 
for lunch on Monday and a sovereign 
for the same lunch on Saturday; you 
could measure nothing until you dis- 
covered a new standard; the gold 
standard would have disappeared. 
But would it be allowed to disap- 
pear? the question might be asked. 
Would there not immediately be an in- 
ternational Convention, called together 
to make it illegal to collect supplies of 
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gold of this kind? Could it not be ar- 
ranged that the sea, at least, should 
be inviolable, however deeply the earth 
might be scarred and seamed to get the 
great thing? True, such a Convention 
might bring about security of markets 
in time of peace, though even then 
there would always be privateers steal- 
ing out with magnets, hoping to return 
undiscovered. But in time of war, if 
four or five great nations were in- 
volved? Then the ships would go out 
for gold, not one by one, but by all 
the hundreds which the rich nations 
eould afford. And to what end? To 
establish, in that last fantastic resort, 
only this,—the perpetual truth that not 
by some sudden, easy discovery can 
any man, or any nation, ever become 
rich; but that by the calamitous up- 
setting of an apparently perpetual 
standard of prices, a new standard 
must be discovered; that the new 
standard must involve, not mere in- 
genuity, but stark labor of body; that 
“in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread” is the last test, the ultimate 
standard, of men’s riches. 
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It is impossible to deal adequately 
with such a volume as “The Letters of 
William Stubbs Bishop of Oxford” 
within the limits of a brief notice. We 
therefore reprint from the Independent 
Review, elsewhere in this magazine, 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s review of the book 
and estimate of the Bishop’s character, 
under the title “Bishops and Histo- 
rians.” But it is not primarily as a 
bishop or an historian that the writer 
of these delightful letters, which Mr. 
W. H. Hutton has edited witn excel- 
lent discrimination, makes the most 
abiding impression, but as a man,— 
kind, witty, whimsical, of sincere and 
stalwart convictions, of simplicity and 


strength of character, of warm sym- 
pathies and of a most lovable nature. 
Of this man,—scholar, historian and 
bishop,—the volume gives us the most 
intimate glimpses, for the letters are 
written with perfect unconsciousness 
and ynconcern. They begin with the 
beginning of his career as “a country 
parson” at the middle of the last cen- 
tury and come down to within a few 
days of his death in April, 1901,—the 
very last letter of all, brief and written 
with the stress of mortal illness upon 
him, marked nevertheless by his invin- 
cible humor. The book is illustrated 
with several portraits and is furnished 
with a full index. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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A WINTER SUNSET. 


The starlings pipe and whisper in the 
trees, 

Now loud, now low, for autumn’s lease 
is run; 

The skies are stiller than still summer 
seas 

As sinks in shining and translucent 
ease 

The late November sun. 


November sunset—and a phantom moon 

That floats, a shell-pale sickle in the 
blue: 

The light that comes—tke light that 
fades so soon, 

Both with the season’s silence seem in 
tune; 

With my heart's silence, too. 


This misty hour, whose garrulous birds 
will cease 

Their fitful gossip as the west grows 
pale, 

Breathes it not more of solace and re- 
lease 

Than sunsets golden as the Golden 
Fleece 

Or song of nightingale? 
Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


THD POOR SOUL. 


A poor soul sought the gate of Heaven. 
“Ob let me in,” said she, 

“To look upon the spirits shriven, 
And on the Healing Tree— 


“The multitude that none can tell, 
Who bitter anguish bore— 

The amaranth and asphodel 
That bloom for evermore!” 

But the Angel answered: “Though 

God’s grace 

Be mighty far and near, 

In Heaven for thee there is no place, 
Thou holdest earth too dear! 


“Thy ruth was mingled with sharp 
scorn, 
Thy love with bitter hate. 


Is it to gather grapes of thorn 
Thou comest to this gate?” 


The poor soul pleaded: “Though in 
grief 
I reap my wage aright, 
Yet give me but a single leaf 
From thy great fields of light!” 


He looked not on the angel folk, 
Nor on the crystal tide— 

A leaf of amaranth he broke, 
An asphodel beside. 


He looked not on the mansions fair 
That for the blesséd wait— 

Yet he a crimson rose did spare, 
And hastened to the gate. 


To pass Heaven’s portal all unmeet 
She stood, the wanderer; 

Howbeit, music clear and sweet 
There floated out to her, 


And through the opening gate she 
caught 
The light ineffable— 
The amaranth the Angel brought, 
The rue, the asphodel, 


And gave—and even as she took, 
There faded from her ken 

The radiance, whereon who look 
Shall never fear again. 


And none the mystic boon perceive; 
Yet where the journey lies 
Of that poor soul, men cease to grieve. 
And dream of Paradise. 
May Kendall. 
The Saturday Review. 


THE CANDLE. 


Thee may a child’s hand kindle, thee 
His laugh extinguish, tiny spark, 
Scarce seen a furlong off. To me 
The difference between light and dark! 
Florence Hayllar. 





